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The Culture Organization of Catholicism 


Presidential Address delivered at the Nineteenth Annual Convention 
of the American Catholic Sociological Society, Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 28-30, 1957. 


It is a high privilege to be permitted to address this audience 
in convention and I am indeed grateful to you for this oppor- 
tunity. For those who accept Catholicism as a way of life, and 
then find themselves involved either in the service of the Church 
or dealing with matters pertinent to that Catholic way of life, 
it is a good thing from time to time to appraise the entire 
situation in terms of one’s participation as well as in terms 
of the total picture. 

In January of this year now coming to a close, I attempted 
a preliminary statement regarding Catholicism as it might be 
treated as a cultural phenomenon, especially as it concerns 
the student of social anthropology.: At that time, it appeared 
to me that the way had been opened by a number of scholars, 
some Catholic, some not, for a closer treatment of the problem 
of typology in Catholic terms. I tried, on the basis of reading 
and field work to view the whole of Catholicism as a sort of 
continuum, all of whose parts were and are an integral part 
of Catholicism and yet lending itself to research possibilities. 
This viewpoint seems relevant as greater attention is given to 
Catholicism as a religion, as an organization, and as an in- 
stitution containing members who can and do view it from 
the standpoint of itself, trying, through trained objectivity, 
also to see it outside of itself. 

In this continuum, implying formal, nominal, cultural, and 
folk Catholicism, it seemed that we could deal with the two 
polarities, formal and folk, with nominal close to formal, 
and cultural close to folk. 

If such a scheme might be useful, a description of the 
several parts would run thus: formal Catholicism would be 
represented by the official Church, her hierarchy and her state- 
ment of dogma and doctrine which involves the allegiance and 
acceptance of the membership. Nominal Catholicism would in- 
volve membership, and membership allegiance, but without an 


1 Allen Spitzer, “Aspects of Religious Life in Tepoztlan,” Anthropologi- 
cal Quarterly, Vol. 30, No. 1 (January 1957). “Notes on a Merida Parish,” 
Anthropological Quarterly, Vol. 31, No. 1 (January 1958). 
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attempt to follow through on those proscriptions and accépt- 
ances which we term the full practice of the Faith, prescinding 
of course from matters of human frailty. Cultural Catholicism, 
which has sometimes been referred to as social Catholicism, 
would then represent those aspects of t 2 religious life of the 
Catholic which are connected with, or admixed with, his national, 
p:triotic, artistic, aesthetic, and social life as a member of 
tle human society in which he finds himself. In one sense, 
this type includes the others mentioned, and in another sense, 
it represents that area of the Catholic life which can be de- 
scribed as culturally oriented and as such is an expression of 
one’s cultural miliew in the social anthropological sense. Folk 
Catholicism would then represent the other end of our con- 
tinuum, containing within itself the grass-roots, and ultimately 
upward, movement of the membership, including popular ex- 
pressions of the Faith, indigenous cults, possible admixtures of 
pagan elements, superstitions, and all folk efforts to come to 
terms with the already existing formal Church. Indeed, this 
folk element would have strong cultural connotations, and again 
could not adequately be separated from the several parts al- 
ready delineated. This, then, was my beginning in the service 
of a cultural interpretation, which would consider a total 
typology involving that which Chesterton called “The Thing.” 

As will be pointed out later, the formal and folk elements 
are representative of a tradition; the nominal and cultural 
elements are representative of role expectations, the nominal 
stemming out of the formal, as duty, and the cultural stemming 
out of the folk, as feeling. The purposes here in working out 
from this continuum is to emphasize the cultural element, mainly 
in order to consider Catholicism as something which may be 
seen from within, as the Church conceives of herself; and from 
without, as one might look at the Church as an organizational 
phenomenon among other institutions which carry with them 
some kind of culture organization. It is this cultural emphasis 
which is dealt with here, particularly as it concerns people who 
are members of the Church and who are occupied in some way 
in expressing a portion of the Church’s tradition. 

Hence, I would like first to discuss the implications of 
Catholicism in terms of culture, or what has been designated 
as cultural Catholicism. It is apparent to everyone, I am sure, 
that the Church does not and cannot operate excepting within 
the framework of a given culture. This much is inherent in 
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the incarnational element in Catholic doctrine. On the other 
hand, from an intellectual standpoint, it is possible to envision 
that aspect of Catholicism which is independent of the culture 
in which it operates. Thus, while a dogma might develop in- 
terpretatively over the centuries, especially as it is expressed 
in those terms accessible to that age, there is an essential quality 
in a dogma which must necessarily stand by itself, quite inde- 
pendent of its interpretative aspects because of its divine origin. 
On the other hand, a dogma comes to mean many things to 
many people, especially when we depart from the standpoint 
of the learned and come down to the mass of people. A dogma, 
or a doctrine, will not merely have an interpretative element; 
it will frequently be considered as a part of the culture in which 
it is learned, not in any sense independent of it. In this sense, 
we can envision Church teaching as being widely held by many 
people literally as an adjunct of the cultural miliew in which 
they operate rather than intrinsically distinct from that culture. 

It is possible, therefore, both among the many and among 
the few, for Catholic teaching, and more so with Catholic action, 
that the incarnational aspect becomes subsidiary, or at least 
complementary, to the culture in which one finds oneself: For 
some, this means viewing the Church as a part of a larger 
social and cultural organization; for others, it means a paradox 
of interdependence (the Church acting upon the culture and 
vice versa), on the one hand, and dominance (of the culture by 
the Church), on the other. Sociologists have already given some 
attention to the problem of the Church within a cultural frame- 
work, and surely the recent emphasis on parish and other 
studies would reveal this. However, in the midst of this work, 
there lies a midpoint problem. Often, in our zeal for wanting 
to see action on the social plane, we might very naturally be 
apprehensive of an aloofness where such operates. Culturally 
speaking, this might become a ritual-for-its-own-sake situation, 
seemingly isolated from those social problems which are in- 
herent in an active Christianity. 

Thus, we have many people affected differently by the 
Church to which they belong: some of them living out their 
affiliation in a compartmentalization, which is frequently the 
beginning of mediocrity; and others viewing the Church as 
something which one happens to find in operation within a 
given culture. The Church herself, on the action side, cannot 
free herself from her cultural elements, whether these be merely 
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expressions of ecclesiastical art or the promotion of novenas, the 
cult of the saints or the enrichment of the social miliew with the 
Church as an activating agent. However, to study impartially 
how the Church operates from the viewpoint of a science of 
society, the Church would need to be viewed as a cultural 
phenomenon, something which possesses a culture organization. 
Sometimes she moves strongly in the direction of the expecta- 
tions of the cultural milieu and at other times she stands apart 
from these as she views herself. Considering the fact that there 
are whole societies, regions, and even nations which are de- 
scribed as Catholic, there is need for studying the Church as a 
culture, a living culture, and something which forms a portion 
of the cultural process. From this study there is the possibility 
of scientific enrichment which should not be overlooked. 

In delineating further this cultural approach to Catholicism, 
may I be permitted to borrow a conceptual dichotomy from 
the recent work of Robert Redfield, entitled Peasant Society 
and Culture.2 In this little book, in a chapter called “The Social 
Organization of Tradition,” Redfield distinguished between the 
high tradition and the low tradition. In terms of the continuum 
previously mentioned here, formal Catholicism would coincide 
with the high tradition and folk Catholicism would imply low 
tradition. From a cultural standpoint, it seems clear that it 
is practical to use this distinction in the study of a Catholic 
society, or even of the Church herself. One might consider 
the formal pronouncements and proscriptions as representative 
of the high tradition; but in addition to that, when the Church 
becomes the carrier of her own Tradition, with the T capital- 
ized, then we can see such activity in terms of the teaching 
function. This might be considered in terms of the Papal 
encyclicals ; the training of the priests in seminaries; the prepar- 
ation and specialized training of other religious; the vast pro- 
gram of what is called Catholic education, the schools, high 
schools, colleges, and great universities; the publications, 
journals, and other media of communication employed in carry- 
ing out the leadership function of the Church. 

The low tradition, on the other hand, might be understood 
in the day-to-day manifestations of Catholic life in its members, 
ranging all the way from a pious superstition on the part of 
a peasant to the public popularity of the proposed canonization 


he Robert Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1956), Chapter III, pp. 67-104. 
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of a would-be saint. The low tradition might be regarded as 
that aspect of Catholicism which emanates from the people 
on the grass-roots level, culturally conditioned at times, 
divinely inspired through grace at other times, and having the 
potential for leading to the saintly life. 

For while the people are responding to a formal Church 
which they can see and contact, there is inherent in the in- 
dividual a potential toward goodness and sanctity which arises 
out of his small area of environment and which extends up- 
ward and into the formalization and ultimate sanction of the 
formal Church. What might have begun as an act of self-sacri- 
fice or humility in an unknown peasant or member of a religious 
community, might end in one’s presence on the altars of the 
formal Church, thus rounding out the interaction. 

Here one might see, from the standpoint of the formal 
Church, a tendency to view the whole of Catholicism from the 
vantage point of Rome and hierarchy. Also, and with profit, 
one might see the operation of the whole as it develops from 
the people, without attempting to separate the effects of the 
formal Church upon the people, but rather by viewing the people 
in the context of their indigenous cultural manifestations. I 
am not saying here that there are two dissimilar elements, but 
rather two polarities, and that these two are seen in inter- 
action. How much which ultimately is expressed formally (such 
as a given type of veneration, or a definition of a point of dogma 
or doctrine) arises very fully out of the mass of people and 
transforms a given position at the top of the hierarchy? By the 
same token, as hierarchical materials reach down into the lives 
of the many, these are also transformed and given special mean- 
ings — cultural meanings, if you will — not defined or shaped 
in their fulness from the top down. This concept in no way 
conflicts with the reality of the central core of objective truth 
in dogma which is changeless, eternal and divinely fixed. 

In this interaction between formal Church and folk, between 
high tradition and low, from the cultural standpoint, each is 
affecting the other; and while these are all part of the same 
thing, their operation, although interactive, stems from dif- 
ferent positions in the total cultural framework. Thus, a large 
measure of Church government is Roman and Italian. A very 
large measure of the Church participation is strikingly Spanish, 
Irish, Mexican, or segmentally British, American, or Scotch. 
This seemingly obvious point of departure leads us to consider 
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the Church nationally, ethnically, socially, and hence culturally. 
This large cultural framework contains those elements which 
ultimately express themselves in the acceptance or passive re- 
jection of some of the Church’s teachings, especially on several 
social questions which affect one personally. 

At the top of this problem of culture organization is the 
role of the Catholic who is a student and observer of Catholic 
culture; the role of the Catholic who is an educator, or who 
in one way or another, performs a task which involves his 
own membership in that which he studies. His is a peculiar 
lot, in some ways a very natural lot, and in other ways one 
which is fraught with contradictions. We shall call him the 
Catholic observer, implying his membership in the Catholic 
Church and his occupation with matters which must be influ- 
enced by such membership, and frequently matters which in- 
volve his study of his own Church societally and culturally. 

Much has been written, some in the pages of the AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW and in other publications, about 
the problem of the Catholic observer, as well as the problem 
of his or her interest in things within the Church and in things 
without. I will not continue to belabor a point which has been 
well-established. Suffice it to remark that members of the 
Church, including the personnel of this convention, have per- 
formed striking works, scientific and in the great tradition. 
Their names, I am sure, are already well known to all of you. 
That the rank and file of us, in our separate capacities, have 
perhaps fallen short of the performance of excellence, is the 
happy lot of the majority, for we could not have our leaders 
without then defining the residue of faithful followers, as stu- 
dents, teachers, instructors, and professors; as writers, journal- 
ists, book reviewers, and researchers. It is not necessary either 
to reinforce the fact that there are these distinguished social 
scientists who are Catholics, or to remind ourselves that many 
of us can profitably advance in our work. 

Some Catholics have sown seeds by participation in careers 
in the non-Catholic institutions. Others have sown well within 
the framework of the Catholic world. Some have perhaps leaned 
over backwards to occupy themselves with scientific problems 
which do not have Catholicism as their object; others have 
turned their attention to problems peculiarly Catholic in con- 
tent. We are often thought to be provincial, sometimes damned 
with faint praise, and in some instances, received most gener- 
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ously by those who do not share our religious convictions. Our 
problem, then, is one of objectivity. Objectivity here implies not 
merely a capacity for scientific research, but another kind of 
objectivity, the kind which enables the Catholic scholar to look 
upon things Catholic neither with a tendency to forget one’s 
membership nor with the other tendency to capitalize on one’s 
membership. In this problem of performing the function of 
the Catholic observer of the Catholic scene, it is possible to 
read into situations what might come out as a party-line effect, 
and it is equally possible to shy away from the participant 
observation which gives the Catholic a particular advantage 
in studying his own culture. To belong whole-heartedly, and 
to adhere with the utmost sincerity, should enhance this ob- 
jectivity, if one is able to see the Church as both a God-given 
Truth and a cultural fact with attendant values which are like- 
wise cultural facts. 

Catholic provincialism may, paradoxically, come about pre- 
cisely because of one’s zeal and one’s dedication to what I have 
described as a party-line approach. When this provincialism 
operates within the Catholic setting, it perpetuates mediocrity; 
when it is manifested in the non-Catholic setting, in society 
at large, our separated brethren may be tempted to question 
our capacity for objectivity. In other words, when the Catholic 
operates in an environment not representative of the formal 
Church, and tends to reveal zeal and dedication, there are not 
only the hazards of the party-line approach, but on top of this, 
the accusation that one is being subjectively Catholic, and not 
objective, in one’s pursuance of a given end. 

In this high tradition in which so many Catholics operate, 
there is, of course, ample opportunity for the art of teaching 
and pursuance of serious writing and research. Before we 
consider the problem in any detail, I would like to remark that 
frequently it is necessary to remind the members of our fratern- 
ity of the sacred aspect of teaching. It is both sacred and highly 
delicate. When the surgeon has an off day, and his scalpel 
slips, the results are immediately apparent and it is frequently 
impossible to save the patient. But when the teacher has an 
off day, and his mind or tongue slips, the class will go right 
on as though nothing had happened. In an art whose results 
are seldom if ever noted by the artist, for good or for ill, it 
is possible to do great good, and equally possible to do incalcul- 
able harm if the artist is not careful. As every teacher is 
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aware, in some way he becomes the arbiter of the thinking 
of a future generation, and he may not always live to share 
in his influences. Too often, because of the fact that so many 
teach without engaging in scholarship, the seriousness of the 
art of teaching in the high tradition is ignored or passed by 
in favor of the perennial plea for Catholic researchers and 
Catholic production. If we yield to this plea, we can neglect 
much work which is accomplished in the classroom, work which, 
in many instances, is more far-reaching and profound than are 
some of the atomistic bits of empirical trivia which are the 
lot of the struggling researcher. 

The dean of a great university remarked to me that he 
believed there could be great scholarship without research pro- 
duction. While it is quite true that the line between research 
and teaching becomes increasingly thin as the teacher investi- 
gates his field, it is possible for us to mistake production for 
scholarship. Each social scientist has the right to investigate, 
even the necessity of investigating, but teaching sacrificed to 
investigation cannot be the lot of very many, save those scholars 
who function comfortably without the stimulation of the class- 
room, where one may learn from one’s students. 

The charge is often made that there are not sufficient oppor: 
tunities for research. If one includes the work of serious writing, 
there are always opportunities, although oftimes such opportuni- 
ties depend in some measure on the curiosity of the researcher 
and his capacity to recognize the needs of research. Re- 
search in sociology and anthropology is never easy, for there 
is no laboratory next door to the classroom where one may 
pick up an experiment where one left off. In this sense, we 
might say that the need to perform a minimum of operational 
research is increasingly recognized by Catholic social scientists, 
and again, the accomplishments of a number of noted mem- 
bers of this convention may be recalled to mind. 


But the Catholic university, which is a continuation of the 
teaching arm of education, must also perform a service of 
leadership. This leadership, as part of the high tradition ex- 
tends downward, to embrace the cultural goals of those dedi- 
cated to the good health of Catholic education. So too, this 
Society, representing the high tradition in sociology, also ex- 
tends down and outward to embrace the needs and the wishes 
and the hopes of those who are involved in the very problems 
and inquiries which it supposes to be within its province. 
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Just as the missionary is a carrier of the Catholic way of 
life, the Catholic teacher of the behavorial sciences also finds 
himself performing the works of the missionary. Presumably 
he does not bring the Faith to those who profess it, but he 
does find in the miliew in which he operates a number of 
situations in which his teaching and his behavior. are directly 
concerned. He must set an example for those who do not pro- 
fess this Faith. He must ennoble that which is already the 
possession of his contacts. And he must constructively affect 
the routine responses of those who find in their expression 
of Catholicism an academic adjunct to culture, frequently com- 
partmentalized. For the Catholic scientist is no less concerned 
with the good life and its values than are other theoreticians 
who ask and answer such questions. 

The approach to the quest for the good life, however, is 
beset with pitfalls for the Catholic. He may sit back and say, 
“We have the truth,” and seek no further. He may by word 
and example sow doubt and mistrust, as he is heir to the frail- 
ties of his lot in life. He may challenge with open inquiry, not 
disregarding the rich heritage of the Faith. There are difficul- 
ties involved in the challenge. You are familiar with the re- 
sults of the mechanism of overprotection. It is possible to so 
protect as to destroy initiative, and this is a great temptation 
in a field which rests religiously on a strong traditional pat- 
tern. On the other hand, it is possible to irritate the malleable 
material in such a way as to produce doubt, and even pessim- 
ism. As far as the teaching role is involved, it is frequently 
more difficult to be a Catholic teacher of Catholic students; 
and it is proving to be difficult to be a Catholic research worker, 
walking between the two extremes of safety in the capitalizing 
of one’s Catholicism and irritation in the incapacity to integrate 
one’s Faith with one’s scientific milieu. I would emphasize 
that here there is not so much the danger of a Catholic scholar 
neglecting science, as a Catholic scholar affecting a position 
in which the Church is no longer treated as a fact and personal 
sanctity no longer treated as a vocational goal. 

I think we no longer need to say, “Think of it, he is not 
only a Catholic; he is also a scientist.” After such scholars 
as Pére Teilhard de Chardin, who died not so long ago, and 
the other many distinguished French scholars who are happily 
living, down to those of other countries including our own, 
this is no longer a major threat, looking at it from the stand- 
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point of the high tradition. What we might justifiably fear 
is a shrugging off of the Catholic verities, or Catholic materials, 
for fear that one may not be considered to be scientific. In 
saying this, however, I do not mean that one should exploit 
Catholicism, for this is surely a path to the very mediocrity 
which all of us guard against and decry. 

Catholic education in the United States no longer requires 
an apology. Catholic social scientists, particularly in sociology 
and the collateral field of social anthropology, have no need to 
hide, although modesty and humility should mark the true 
scholar. Our high schools, colleges, and universities, slowly 
at first, but more rapidly at present, are giving to the behavioral 
sciences their due place in the curriculum. The interest shown 
by competent students in sociology is a symptom of this growth 
and development. The age of confusing social ethics with soci- 
ology is happily over. Let us trust that we will not become 
heady and thereby forget or forgo our social ethics in our suc- 
cess, AS We are experiencing it. 

About one year ago, I was asked by one of our country’s 
outstanding anthropologists this question, “Why is it at all 
necessary for the Catholics to have their own separate sociologi- 
cal society?” I have thought long and carefully about this 
question. I will not go into the problem of infrequent repre- 
sentation in the American Sociological Society; for I am well 
aware that some of its leading thinkers, such as Everett Hughes 
and Herbert Blumer and many others, have made gestures of 
friendship and understanding which should aid us in part in 
any feeling of separation. I will not mention at length the 
kindness of sociologists of stature, such as Pitirim Sorokin, who 
have never hesitated to show friendship for our organization. 
Nor is it necessary to explain that value of having the world 
of sociological knowledge brought home to many people work- 
ing in our Catholic institutions who do not always have an 
opportunity to express themselves in larger organizations. I 
will, however, try to present one final viewpoint, which in terms 
of the foregoing remarks, may have some bearing upon the 
nature of our work and organization. 

It is now some eighteen years, if you will forgive and par- 
don a somewhat personal note, that, while a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in China, I frequently accosted a lady on the streets 
of the cities of China. She was attractive, gaudy at times, 
seductive, and held an elusive charm for me. I met her under 
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many circumstances, in times of contemplation, in times of 
action, in times of trouble, and in times of great joy. I had 
seen her in New York, in San Juan, in Berlin, in Vienna, and 
in Paris. I heard of her exploits and through her friends I 
sometimes felt that I knew too much about her. When all 
other friends tired me, I went to her. One day, not certain 
as to what I might find, I walked up to her, and looked closely 
at her. I had been accustomed to thinking of her as Santayana 
did, when he said that the Catholic Church was like a woman 
who had deceived him; he knew she was unfaithful, but he 
loved her still. I looked into the face of this woman of decep- 
tion, this harlot, and when I came very close, I saw my Mother. 


Now, there are many social scientists today who would make 
much of this experience. There are many who would interpret 
such an experience with that unerring inacurracy which so 
frequently characterizes their hunches about this God-given 
Truth. But no matter. We have to remember, in humility, that 
there are always going to be many in the world, culturally condi- 
tioned, who view Catholicism as but one other aspect of culture, 
who will see in her either a fact of social and cultural organiza- 
tion, to which there can be no objection, or a travesty on some 
greater truth. They will speak of her truths as true myths, 
of her incarnational aspect as an element wished by man and 
belonging to man’s world of wishes. This society thus meeting 
in convention here, bears witness to a greater fact, the fact 
that God presented Himself incarnationally as a Jewish member 
of a small community, and that by all the rules of this world, 
He failed. This society here in convention is but another cul- 
tural aspect of this incarnational activity; but, in all humility, 
it transcends scientific procedure, for its members belong to 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 














Family Relationships Contributing to 
Alcoholism 


Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Trinity College, Washington, D. C., December 
28-30, 1957. 


Twenty-five years ago we used to say that if all the soci- 
ologists in the world were laid end to end they wouldn’t reach 
an agreement. This is probably true today but it is even more 
true of the “experts” or “authorities” in the complicated field 
of alcoholism. Indeed, on this subject “expert” or “authority” 
is still a highly relative term because we are not even able 
to agree on an objective definition.’ 

We do, however, have fair consensus for an heuristic defini- 
tion in terms of the progressive syndrome of selected symptoms 
of the “‘patient” or “alcoholic.” 2 

The Alcoholism Section of the World Health Organization 
at Geneva, the American Medical Association, the National 
Council on Alcoholism, doctors of the body, mind, and soul,’ all 
define alcoholism as a disease and the alcoholic as a seriously 
sick person. Lovell‘ has chacterized alcoholism as being as 
deadly as cancer but with a most hopeful prognosis. We do 
know that the alcoholic can be helped. His illness can be 
arrested. He can be restored to a happy and constructive role 
in family and community. 


WHAT IS AN ALCOHOLIC FROM WITHIN? 


The alcoholic is born an essentially normal person. Efforts 
still being pursued have so far not been able to demonstrate that 
alcoholism results from some constitutional factor.’ Science has 


1Cf. Ruth Fox, M.D., and Peter Lyon, Alcoholism, Its Scope, Cause 
and Treatment (New York: Random House, 1955), pp. 3 ff.; Joan K. Jack- 
son, “The Definition and Measurement of Alcoholism. H-Technique Scales 
of Preoccupation with Alcohol and Psychological Involvement,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 18 (June 1957), 240 ff. 

2Cf. Jackson, loc. cit.; Marty Mann, Primer on Alcoholism (New 
York: Rinehart and Co., 1950), pp. 4 ff.; John C. Ford, S.J., Depth Psy- 
chology, Morality and Alcoholism (Weston, Mass.: Weston Press, 1951), 
p. 64. 

3 Ford, op. cit. 

4 Harold W. Lovell, M.D., Hope and Help for the Alcoholic (New 
York: Doubleday, 1951). 

5 Fox and Lyon, op cit. 
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been unable to demonstrate any pre-alcoholic or even alcoholic 
personality. Eighteen separate research efforts® using projective 
tests for basic personality traits’ discovered no satisfactory evi- 
dence to justify a conclusion that persons of one type are more 
likely to become alcoholics than persons of another type. 

Eight researches using non-projective tests to measure the 
subject’s self-conception as affected by his situation and sur- 
roundings® also “fail to provide data allowing the inference of 
a consistent theme relative to ‘alcoholic personality.’ ” ® 

We have found many recurrent variables in the life histories 
of alcoholics but these same ones can be found in the life histories 
of other neurotics and some psychotics, particularly schizo- 
phrenics.'® Discovered early, these constitute signal-flares for 
danger ahead, but we cannot predict which will be alcoholics or 
which will suffer some other emotional illness. We still can- 
not say whether the patient becomes an alcoholic, rather than 
an addict of some other narcotic, through the chance discovery 
of alcohol because of its cultural acceptance and availability” 
or because of the still elusive constitutional factor which could 
make one neurotic choose alcohol as his escape rather than some 
other neurosis'* or another narcotic." 

Various as they may be alcoholics, nevertheless, do reveal 
four common characteristics by whatever different descriptive 
terms investigators may use. Fox" lists them as egocentricity, 
low tolerance for tension, dependence, and a sense of omnipo- 
tence. I suggest these are compensatory for a deep underlying 


6 Leonard Syme, “Personality Characteristics and the Alcoholic, A 
Critique of Current Studies,” “Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
18 (June 1957), 288-302. 

7 Rorschach Psychodiagnostic, Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study, 
Murray Thematic Apperception, Bender Gestalt. 

8 Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Multidimensional Scale, 
Strong Vocational Interest, Porteus Maze, Mirror Tracing, Wechsler-Belle- 
vue, Terman and Miles Attitude Interest Analysis. 

® Syme, loc cit., pp. 295-301. 

10 Adele E. Streeseman, M.D., “Psychodynamics of Alcoholism,” Lec- 
ture, Fordham University School of Social Service, March 1957. 

11 Sandor Rado, M.D., “Alcoholism in the Light of a General Theory 
of Narcotic Bondage,’ Lecture, New York City Medical Society on Al- 
coholism, New York Academy of Medicine Building, December 1957. 

12 Cf. C. Buhler and D. W. Lefever, A Rorschach Study on the Psy- 
chological Characteristics of Alcoholics (New Haven, Conn.: Hillhouse Press, 
1958), pp. 37 and 62; J. H. Vander Veldt and R. P. Odenwald, Psychiatry 
and Catholicism (New York: McGraw-Hill, :1952), p. 355. 

13 Rado, lecture cited. 
14 Fox and Lyon, op. cit., pp. 82 ff. 
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sense of inadequacy. I submit that very early in life unfortunate 
family relationships, specifically parent-child relationships, mark 
the alcoholic with a deep persistent sense of rejection so that ever 
after he is painfully insecure. This basic insecurity before the 
realities of life recurrently trips him into dependence, increas- 
ing his initial sense of worthlessness. He feels rejected. He 
expects to be rejected. He feels he should be rejected. A selec- 
tive sensitivity reifies rejection where it occurs, anticipates and 
interprets rejection where none is offered, and makes him dis- 
trust, or even blinds him to, evidence of acceptance. Dreading 
reconfirmed rejection, he does not validate his inner painful 
interpretations against realities which might instead negate 
them. The painful insecurity appears in behavior as an egocen- 
tricity, ever defensively en garde to protect the frail ego 
against the strong threats, much as one’s whole attention in a 
crowd can be absorbed in protecting a sore toe from being 
stepped upon. To protect the sore toe one apparently and actu- 
ally elbows others rudely aside. Again the insecurity appears 
as a low tolerance for tension (external threat) of any kind. 
Finally, the patient, like an infant, tries desperately and time 
and again to walk alone and erect. But the lack of self-confi- 
dence, the low level of self-regard, and the painful sense of 
inadequacy trip him recurrently back to the dependence he 
has loudly renounced. Defeat and rejection, repeated and com- 
pounded, confirm his sense of worthlessness. The one hope of 
escape is a never-never-land of omnipotence where insecurity 
will be no more and where no one will reject. There will be, 
at long Iast, acceptance. There will be love. 

The alcoholic does not know this has happened to him, is 
happening to him. He knows only the pain — the constant 
psychic pain and desperate loneliness. 

One day by chance he discovers culturally available alcohol. 
It is a magic elixir — to him, not of intoxication but of elation. 
Instantly tension is relaxed. Gone suddenly is nagging inse- 
curity. Elation brings an immediate sense of grandiosity, of 
omnipotence. No more dependence. The mouse becomes a giant, 
a demi-god striding the universe. 

What mortal — without extraordinary insight, without 
especial grace — would not trade a life of unbearable psychic 
pain for a magic elixir of elation, an instantaneous sedative 
avenue of escape into pleasure — even if that pleasure is only 
the temporary cessation of the pain? 
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Here we have an ancient motive for human behavior accepted 
through the ages — the escape from pain and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


The trap for the neurotic lies in his pre-conditioned psychic 
pain, the basic all-pervading anxiety, the free-floating un- 
focussed resentment and infantile-fixated rage against rejec- 
tion, that knows no surcease and enslaves the victim. Thus does 
Rado describe narcotic bondage.** Alcohol and alcoholism, I 
submit, is to the alcoholic a solution to his problem before it 
is a cause. Not alone is conscience, but also unconscious psychic 
pain, soluble in alcohol. 


Until we can convince the alcoholic that there are alternative 
constructive escapes from his pain, that life without his drug 
can be better than life with it, we shall continue to lose millions 
to alcoholism. 


WHO ARE THEY? 


Again, twenty-five years ago we generally thought an alco- 
holic was a skid-row bum, a homeless man sleeping it off in a 
doorway on the Bowery. Even medical doctors in those days — 
and, alas, all too many today — did not believe a patient had 
the disease of alcoholism unless he had contracted one of the 
diseases of alcohol — an altogether distinct category. 


Today we know that only 8 to 12 per cent of our alcoholic 
population is on skid row and Harris’® agrees with me that 
while most people on skid row drink heavily, less than 25 per 
cent of them are alcoholics. The great majority are social mis- 
fits, under-socialized or socially inadequate people, whichever 
you choose to call those for whom our complex, highly competi- 
tive society today provides no place to “fit in’— except skid row. 
Others are psychotics or psychopaths, some with alcoholism. 
Others are professional beggars, old-age pensioners, and the 
like. They are “plateau drinkers.” They drink because that 
is the culture of the street — that is what you do on skid row. 
Alcoholics, on the other hand, are “peak” drinkers, who do not 
drink because they are on skid row but rather are probably 
on skid row because they drink. There is a profound difference 


15 Sandor Rado, M.D., “Narcotic Bondage — A General Theory of the 
Dependence on Narcotic Drugs,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 114 
(August 1957), 165-170. 

16 Sara Harris, Skid Row, U. S. A. (New York: Doubleday and Co., 
1956). 
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— if not in appearance, certainly in diagnosis, recovery, and 
rehabilitation. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


Today we know that 88 to 92 per cent of alcoholics live 
next door to us, work at the next desk or factory bench, have 
families; 80 per cent are employed or employable.’ Using 
the most conservative ratio, at least one out of five is a woman. 
Alcoholics, male and female, are in all walks of life, all economic, 
educational, and social strata, regardless of race, creed, or color. 


HOW MANY ARE THEY? 


There are nearly five million in the United States, which 
ranks first in the world. The illness of each one affects three 
or four persons in his immediate family. Their illness is our 
third national health problem — ranking only after heart and 
cancer. With this population for any other illness, Menninger 
has said we would call a national emergency — and maybe we 
should anyhow. One out of every fifteen who drink is now an 
active or potential alcoholic. We are truly faced with what has 
been described as a “billion-dollar hangover.” ' 


HOW MANY KINDS? 


I must assume that you not only distinguish between the 
heavy drinker who can stop — or cut down when he has a 
convincing reason — and the alcoholic who cannot in the face 
of literally fatal reasons; but I assume also that you do not 
think that all alcoholics are like the one you know — or have 
in your family. Your particular acquaintance may be a psychotic 
with alcoholism or a psychopath with alcoholism. The alcohol- 
ism is painfully evident. The underlying pathology may hide 
behind it. Alcoholism may in some cases even be a safety valve 
for the underlying psychopathology. In these ceses the patient 
is classified as a symptomatic alcoholic, where the alcoholism 
is a symptom for his deeper illness. However, the alcoholic 


17 Cf. R. Straus and S. D. Bacon, “Alcoholism and Social Stability,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 12 (June 1951), 231-260; B. 
Malzberg, “A Study of First Admissions with Alcoholic Psychoses in New 
York State, 1943-44,” ibid., 8 (June 1947), 274-295; W. M. Wellman, 
M. A. Maxwell, and Paul O’Hollaren, M.D., “Private Hospital Alcoholic 
Patients and the Changing Conception of the ‘Typical’ Alcoholic,” ibid., 18 
(September 1957), 388-404. 

18 Wm. C. Menninger, M.D., Address, Annual Meeting, National Coun- 
cil on Alcoholism, Chicago, March 29, 1957. 
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of your acquaintance may instead be variously a primary or 
secondary addict, or an essential or reactive one, depending on 
the classification you use. He may be a situational alcoholic — 
an abstract I have never really encountered. Or he may be in 
the early, or middle, or late stage of his progressive disease. 
Or he may be a pathological drinker who isn’t an alcoholic 
at all — but who, like an alcoholic, must learn to live without 
ever a first drink. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


In the counseling section of our Alcoholism Information 
Center, we have seen in the last two years over 2,000 alcoholics 
and as many immediate family members. 

Pointing up the family relationships observed as significant 
in the emotional history and escapism of our clients, we can 
broadly submit two categories, both substantiated by literature 
and research in the field. First are antecedent factors in the 
early family history of alcoholics significantly preponderant to 
raise the question of an etiological relation to the underlying 
psychopathology. Second, are recurrent family relationships 
which seem to trigger continued escape into alcoholism. Let 
us consider these two in their chronological order which is also 
the order of their importance in that, without the neurotic trap 
first laid and snared early in life, there would not be the same 
trap to be triggered during adult relationships. 


ANTECEDENT FACTORS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 
As long ago as 1938, Strecker and Chambers stated: 


The second reason why the alcoholic, in reality, is not the 
commonly pictured sordid villain of family and social life 
is because, very often, the makings of his alcoholism reach 
far back into his childhood and were not within his control. 
Many childhood situations, and particularly the common one 
that is a combination of parental spoiling and dominance, 
weave the pattern of emotional immaturity which furnishes 
a natural background and incentive for dangerous alcoholic 
indulgence in later life. 

There are, of course, many other dangers, traps and snares 
for the emotionally immature, notably the neuroses. How- 
ever, alcohol is definitely one of them. Probably it is not 
too far fetched to write that with the stage set by emotional 
immaturity, the more or less unconscious selection of the 
alcohol road of escape is largely accidental. Under other 
conditions, it might have been another path of escape from 
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reality that would have been selected [Both italics mine]. All 
in all, we firmly believe that the alcoholic is at least as 
much sinned against as sinning.’® 

Impressed by the fact that “there is wide-spread agreement 
among psychiatrists and behavorial scientists that significant 
early relationships or lack of them, play a decided role in the 
development of the personality,” Wahl *° explored the frequency 
with which certain antecedent intrafamilial and environmental 
conditions entered into the life histories of a group of severe 
alcoholics. The factors were selected because they appeared 
frequently in the life histories of many psychiatric disorders 
and seemed to be dynamically related both to the genesis and 
to the progression of the illness. Wahl analyzed the life his- 
tories of 109 male alcoholics admitted to Elgin (Illinois) State 
Hospital from June through December 1948. His findings are 
not dissimilar from other comparable studies in the field. 

Of the sample, 53 per cent had, in early childhood, a reject- 
ing father or mother or both; 36 per cent had an overpro- 
tective father or mother or both; 37 per cent had lost one or 
both parents by death or separation before the age of 15. This 
last percentage is four times the proportion for orphans 
by death only in the general population. Only 9 per cent of 
the total group had no history of parental rejection, overpro- 
tection, or loss before the age of 15. This would seem to indicate 
that pathological parental attitudes and parental loss are sig- 
nificant in the pathogenesis of alcoholism. 

Children are dependent on parents not only for physical 
needs, but even more importantly, for emotional security. 
Through uncritical identification with strong, loving, affection- 
ate parents as their significant socializers, they acquire the 
healthy self-conception and anticipation of acceptance and be- 
longing necessary for basic security and adequacy in the extra- 
familial world. 

In keeping with the thinking of Fromm, one statement by 
Wahl is so important in this writer’s opinion that it should be 
fully quoted rather than abstracted: 


If the concept of deity is formed, as many think, from a 
conscious and unconscious distillation of attitudes held to- 


19 EK. A. Strecker and F. T. Chambers, Alcohol, One Man’s Meat (New 
York: Macmillan, 1988), p. xiv. 

20C. W. Wahl, “Some Antecedent Factors in the Family Histories of 
109 Alcoholics,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 17 (December 
1956), 643-654. 
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ward the parents, then it is not unreasonable to infer that 
prior traumatic experiences with vacillating, capricious, 
punitive or rejecting parents would enter into religious life 
and strongly color the individual’s conception of the nature 
of divinity.” 

It is the writer’s observation, based on personal acquaintance 
with literally innumerable alcoholics, that, where an alcoholic 
knows God at all, he has a selective sensitivity to “Half-of-God.” 
He is acutely aware, based in his parent-conditioned insecurity, 
low self-regard and intense guilt feelings, of God in His Trans- 
cendence as First Cause, Omnipotent, Omniscient, All Just, 
Punitive, ergo, Rejecting-the-Unworthy, and thus rejecting him. 
This unconscious or neurotic selective sensitivity drowns his 
feel for the paradoxical “Other-Half-of-God” in His Immanence 
as All Loving, All Merciful, All Forgiving, Immanently Help- 
ful. Perhaps it is the restoration of this neurotic imbalance 
that makes a personal religious conversion, or the “spiritual 
awakening” of Alcoholics Anonymous, so effective in the re- 
covery of alcoholics. 

Tiebout believes that through the force of religion in an 
atmosphere of hope and encouragement, the typically ego- 
centric, narcissistic alcoholic personality, dominated by de- 
fiant individuality and drives for omnipotence, undergoes 
a profound change by the acceptance of the AA program. 
The negative characteristics of aggression, hostility and 
isolation are replaced by peace and calm and a lessening 
of inner tension.?? 


I stated that alcohol is a solution to problems before it is 
their cause. The alcoholic’s psychic pain of constant insecurity 
is “solved” by alcoholism. The success of Alcoholics Anonymous 
has dramatized for doctors of the body, mind, and soul — who 
for centuries have treated the patient segmentally, one-third of 
his illness at a time — that there are other solutions. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS THAT TRIGGER ADULT ALCOHOLISM 


How can the alcoholic, man or woman, whose core illness 
is a deep sense of inadequacy, possibly recover when smothered 
is a stigmatized atmosphere of unfortunate family relations? 
The family should try to be a therapeutic setting for recovery — 
as it would for any other illness. 

21 Tbid., p. 647. 


22H. M. Tiebout, “Therapeutic Mechanisms of Alcoholics Anonymous,” 
The American Journal of Psychiatry 100 (1944), 468-473. 
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Yet, when at our Centers, we request the family member 
to come in for a visit, usually the prompt and indignant re- 
sponse is: “What do you want to see me for? There’s nothing 
wrong with me. He’s the one!” Observation would often in- 
dicate the contrary. 

It has been said that the personalities of marriage partners 
are like lock and key. They complement each other.”* So it 
often is in the relationship of alcoholic and spouse. 


Why do sons and daughters of alcoholics, after all they’ve 
been through, often marry alcoholics? ** Why do some women 
marry one alcoholic after another? One study revealed five 
wives of alcoholics whose fathers were alcoholics, as well as 
five others twice married, both times to confirmed alcoholism.” 
Fox mentions a patient who married four.*® I know one who 
has married five. What are they persistently seeking? The 
answer to a need of their own. Whelan®’ describes four 
kinds of wives who marry alcoholics or potential alcoholics to 
meet their own needs. Their names will define them: Control- 
ling Catherine, Suffering Susan, Punitive Polly, and Wavering 
Winifred. Fox** refers to types of husbands of alcoholics as 
“the long-suffering martyr who mothers and spoils his child 
wife, the husband who leaves furiously but comes running 
back, the unforgiving and self-righteous husband, and the pun- 
ishing, sadistic variety.” In our offices, after an initial actual 
case we call these, literally, Coddling Charlie, Bewildered 
Bennie, and Unforgiving Freddie; only for the last, Sadistic 


23 Cf. Denis McGenty, “Alcoholism — Hidden Malady and Anonymous 
Recovery,” in Sanctity and Success in Marriage (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 1956), p. 316; S. Futterman, ‘“Per- 
sonality Trends in Wives of Alcoholics,” Journal of Psychiatric Social 
Work, XXIII (1953), 37-41; M. Boggs, “Role of Social Work in the 
Treatment of Inebriates,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 5 (De- 
cember 1944), 557. 

24 Cf. Donald E. MacDonald, “Mental Disorders in Wives of Alco- 
holics,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 17 (June 1956), 282- 
287; Ruth Fox, M.D., “The Alcoholic Spouse,” in Neurotic Interaction in 
Marriage, ed. by Victor W. Eisenstein (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1956), p. 159. 

25 MacDonald, loc. cit., pp. 283-284. 

26 Fox, op. cit., p. 159. 

27 T. Whelan, “Wives of Alcoholics: Four Types Observed in a Family 
Service Agency,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 14 (December 
1953), 632-641. 


28 Fox, op. cit., p. 160. 
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Sam, did we need to change the name for the sake of 
alliteration.” 

All of these may control, suffer, punish, waver, and coddle 
loudly, while the neighbors sympathize; but they want things 
as they are to satisfy an unconscious need of their own. Indeed, 
Fox® points out and MacDonald * found that frequently when 
the alcoholic becomes abstinent, the mate, no longer able to 
satisfy her need, and unable to adjust, decompensates emo- 
tionally, reacting with severe depression. Some have to be 
committed. 

Thus Baker*® believes that while a wife is not responsible 
for her husband’s alcoholism, she may be one of the reasons 
for his continued drinking. Family attitudes trigger the need 
to escape. Even where no neurotic need in a spouse preceded 
marriage, the family of an alcoholic, with some lag, will tend 
to regress as the alcoholic regresses. Jackson** has described 
these stages of family disorganization and desocialization due 
to alcoholism. 

Finally, if I were asked to name the single family attitude 
most obstructive to recovery, I would say it is the tendency 
to verbalize an acceptance and understanding of alcoholism as 
a disease while emotionally rejecting the alcoholic as ‘‘weak- 
willed” and deliberate in his drinking. 

When family members do consent to come to our Center, 
after the initial ventilation of a long-cumulated litany of 
grievances, they listen patiently as the counselor explains the 
nature of the disease, its compulsive character, the list of symp- 
toms, the need in the family for courage, patience, sympathy, 
understanding, and, above all, compassion and love. Then they 
reply: “Yes, of course, I know it’s a disease. I know he’s sick. 
But don’t you think, if he really loved me, he’d quit? Besides 
we can’t afford it. Why doesn’t he just stop!” Would the same 
family say to a cardiac: “Yes, John, I know you have heart 
trouble. I know you must have bed-rest for six weeks. But, 


29 McGenty, loc. cit., p. 316. 

30 Fox, op. cit., p. 159. 

31 MacDonald, loc. cit., p. 283. 

32S. M. Baker, “Social Case Work with Inebriates,” in Alcohol, Science 
and Society (New Haven, Conn.: Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1945), pp. 419-443. 

33 Joan K. Jackson, “The Adjustment of the Family to the Crisis of 
Alcoholism,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 15 (December 1954), 
562-586. 
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John, we can’t afford for you to have heart trouble. Why don’t 
you just stop? If you really loved me, you would!’’? 


SUMMARY 


We must not conclude more from this paper than it suggests. 
Much research is required, especially into the antecedent factors 
in the life histories of women alcoholics and into the attitudes 
of their husbands during counseling and group therapy. 

We do submit that pathological parental attitudes and/or 
parental loss are dynamically related to the pathogenesis of 
alcoholism. 

We do submit that the neurotic reactions of the spouse trig- 
ger alcoholism in the adult. 

We do submit that we must counsel the “alcoholic family” 
or the “alcoholic marriage” — not just the alcoholic. 

Not for sociability or gossip do the Al-Anon Family Groups 
adapt the regenerative Twelve Suggested Steps for Recovery 
in AA to family use.* 

DENIS MCGENTY, Executive Director 
New York City Alcoholism Information Center 
New York 29, N.Y. 
34 Anonymous, The Al-Anon Family Groups — A Guide for the Fam- 


ilies of Problem Drinkers (New York: Al-Anon Family Groups Head- 
quarters, Inc., 1955). 











Variations of Selected Cultural Patterns 
Among Three Generations of Mexicans in 
San Antonio, Texas 


Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Trinity College, Washington, D. C., December 
28-30, 1957. 


This paper is based on the findings of a piece of research 
done in San Antonio, Texas, just one year ago on the varia- 
tions of cultural patterns found among three generations of 
Mexicans in that area. The selection of such a topic was a direct 
result of a personal interest in a people around whom much 
of the Apostolic efforts of my religious Community have been 
centered for more than thirty-five years — the Mexican people 
of the Southwest. 

During the eight years in which I had an opportunity to 
work directly with these people in Southern California and 
Texas, it was interesting, though a bit disturbing, to note the 
consequences of the acculturation process that take place within 
a three-generation group of Mexicans. Where families of two 
or three generations live in the same household, a high degree 
of conflict may, at times, be experienced by the younger genera- 
tion in its efforts to adjust to new cultural patterns. 

Many of the Mexicans are a folk people possessing a com- 
mon body of tradition which is passed on from generation to 
generation and determines the major pattern of their lives.’ 
However, in the process of assimilation, ever accompanied by 
cultural conflict, traditional patterns will vary until a definite 
change can be noted over a period of three generations. 

It has often been stated that ethnic groups tend to take 
on the material aspects of the dominant culture but cling to 
their non-material cultural heritage, so that the changes in this 
latter area are usually very slow. Each generation, however, 
tends to become more acculturated than the preceding one. 
Having lived among the Mexican people for a number of years 
and having made a study of their way of life through partici- 
pant observation as well as library research, the writer tested 


1 John H. Burma, Spanish-Speaking Groups in the United States (Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1954), p. 124. 
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these hypotheses by studying three generations of Mexican 
people. As the degree of acculturation increases it is believed 
that traditional cultural values tend to become less important 
and to diminish in force, with the material values changing 
more rapidly than the non-material ones. 

Forty-five families made up the sample for this study. Fif- 
teen families were selected, each from the first, second, and 
third generation of Mexican people in one of the most populous 
Mexican parishes in San Antonio. This parish is located in the 
central section of San Antonio’s Westside Mexican Quarter. It 
is comprised of more than 3,200 families totaling approximately 
15,000 souls. The study was limited to the geographical 
boundaries of this parish. 

The primary research tool used in this study was the per- 
sonal interview. Library research produced a fairly rich source 
of secondary materials. Participant observation over a period 
of two years in this parish served to broaden and deepen the 
writer’s understanding and appreciation of the findings in this 
study. 

The more specific term ‘Mexican’ was used in favor of 
the broader terms “Spanish-speaking” or “Latin-American” be- 
cause the entire sample under study was of Mexican extraction 
and the manner of life perpetuated by them seemed to bear 
a definite imprint of the mother country — Mexico. The writer 
wished nothing to detract from the Mexican and Indian herit- 
age of the group. 

Cultural patterns as used in this study may be defined 
as a “composite of specific ways of thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing which differentiates one group from another;”? or in the 
words of another writer, “an historically derived system of 
explicit and implicit designs for living which tend to be shared 
by all... members of a group.” ® 


Although the term generation is generally understood as 
a step in natural descent usually covering a period of about 
thirty years, it is limited in this study to accommodate three 
different age groups which, it is believed, will give a fairly 
accurate picture of variations in group thinking and feeling 
about traditional cultural patterns. Hence, the frst generation 


2 Otto Pollock, “Cultural Dynamics in Casework,” Social Casework, 
34 (July 1953), 280. 

3 Florence Kluckhohn, “Cultural Factors in Social Work Practice and 
Education,” The Social Service Review, 25 (March 1951), 39. 
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includes those over fifty years of age. In this group the age 
span ranges from fifty-one to seventy-six years of age; in the 
second generation from twenty-six to fifty years of age; and the 
third generation includes those under twenty-six, the youngest 
member in this group being sixteen years of age. 

Before leaving this brief introduction and consideration of 
methodology, it seems of some import to mention that this 
piece of research was done not by a sociologist, but by a social 
worker who has definite convictions on the importance of under- 
standing the meaning of cultural factors in the lives of people 
who seek help through the medium of casework services. 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the findings in this study. No time will be given to 
the consideration of traditional cultural patterns as such but 
only to the variations of some of these patterns within a three- 
generation group. The primary focus will be on those four 
areas in which change was most perceptible, namely, family 
roles, courtship and marriage, education, and medical beliefs 
and practices, while only brief mention will be given to those 
areas in which lesser change was observed. 


In the original study a simple tabular form was used to 
point out the most important details concerning the variations 
and similarities of cultural patterns among the three-genera- 
tion group. An excerpt of this table has been prepared in an 
attempt to relieve the textual analysis of the findings. The 
items that make up the table are based on the majority findings 
in each generation group. Since the majority of the third- 
generation respondents were single, it was found necessary to 
tabulate the majority opinion and attitude rather than the 
actual practice concerning some of the cultural patterns. 

From this table it can be readily observed that the Mexican 
family of San Antonio has undergone some very definite changes 
within a three-generation period. The first generation, most 
of whom were born and reared in Mexico, tend to cling 
tenaciously to the traditional customs of their native land. Old 
attitudes and familiar practices seem to furnish a source of 
security to the immigrant group in a new country. No signifi- 
cant changes from the traditional pattern were noted in this 
first generation. The carrying out of traditional roles seemed 
to be of paramount importance to this group. No conflict was 
observed in the families where, for the most part, traditional 
roles were substantially maintained. 
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The first-generation group verbalized disapproval of the 
change in attitudes and practices of the second and third genera- 
tions. Conflict would arise when the first-generation group 
attempted to pull the second- and third-generation groups 
back to its familiar and traditional patterns of living. It 
can be said that, in a sense, the old generation tends to look 
upon changes in traditional cultural patterns as disloyalty to 
“la raza” and a threat to their own statuses in the large family 
system. Although the second-generation group has not been 
freed from the controls of the customs and traditions of their 
parents, it marks the beginning of the period of transition 
between the old and the new culture. It became apparent to 
the writer that some of the traditional family roles are a 
source of conflict to this group. The father, in his attempt to 
cling to his traditional role, is beginning to meet with some 
rebellion from his wife who objects to strong male dominance. 
Most of the wives in this group shared in a slight degree the 
authoritarian and disciplinarian roles with their husbands, al- 
though they still remain in a subordinate position. The eldest 
son, because of education and familiarity with the American 
culture, tends to be a threat to the traditional paternal role in 
that he may attain equal status and sometimes supersede the 
father in managing family and business affairs. 

In the area of courtship and marriage, the second generation 
may be considered a transition period also, in that mate selec- 
tion is by individual choice and some conflict is noted in the 
area of dating and courtship. Many of the informants objected 
to the rigid segregation of the sexes before the engagement 
period and to the practice of strict chaperonage after engage- 
ment. This second-generation group was reluctant to discuss 
sex matters with its children, but believed it was a necessity 
and should be given in the home. A few expressed a desire 
to receive proper sex instructions themselves so as to be able to 
handle the subject adequately with their children. 

This group places value on education and wishes to raise 
the status of its people through better educational opportunities. 
The majority of the group have received a grammar school 
education, but have worked only on the unskilled level. 

In regard to religious practices, this group varies but little 
from that of the previous generation. Devotion to Our Lady 
of Guadalupe was as strong in this and the third-generation 
group as in the first-generation group. The majority of each 
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group participated in the formal celebration of the feast and 
almost every home was found to have a picture or shrine to 
honor Our Lady of Guadalupe. The second-generation group 
has discontinued the traditional practice of naming its chil- 
dren for the saint on whose feast day they were born. 

Little change was noted in the social and recreational life 
of the group with the exception of television replacing other 
favorite leisure-time activities in the home. This may be looked 
upon as an influential factor in hastening the culture change in 
this and the following generation group. 

The practice of folk medicine was found to have survived 
throughout the three-generation group. However, many in the 
second generation have also accepted some of the ideas and 
procedures of scientific medicine. They permit their children 
to be immunized against specific disease conditions. They seek 
the services of professionals practicing scientific medicine for 
the more serious cases of illness. Folk remedies, however, take 
precedence over patent medicines. Childbirth in the second-gen- 
eration group is preferred in the home because of the psycho- 
logical support afforded by one’s own family. The attendant 
at birth is now more commonly a medical practitioner than 
a midwife. Superstitious beliefs are not uncommon in this group 
and in the cure of such maladies the service of the professional 
practitioner is purposely avoided because, as one informant 
stated, “they don’t seem to understand these kinds of sicknesses.” 

A notable culture change is evident in the third-generation 
group. This younger generation with increased educational and 
social opportunities seems to have been influenced considerably 
by the prevailing American pattern. The general trend iis 
toward a desire for smaller families and independence in one’s 
own family life as opposed to the pattern of the traditional 
extended family system. 

A high degree of conflict was noted in this third-generation 
group in the areas of family roles, courtship, and marriage. 
Boys particularly rebel against strong parental dominance. The 
son tends to gain a position equal to that of the father and 
often above that of the mother. Girls, too, express their dis- 
like for close family supervision. They also indicated an un- 
willingness to accept a subordinate role after marriage. 

Although the pattern of mate selection has shifted from 
parental arrangement to individual choice in both the second- 
and third-generation groups, still parental approval figures in 
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very forcibly. In no case among the second-generation group 
was the lady permitted to bring her boy friend home before 
he was ready to ask permission to marry her. After the engage- 
ment, the young couple were closely chaperoned both in and 
out of the home. 

This pattern still prevails in the third-generation group but 
to the great displeasure of the young informants. A great deal 
of conflict was noted in this area. Permission is rarely granted 
the teen-age girl to date, and when she does so with permission, 
rigid rules formulated by the father or, in his absence, the 
eldest son, must be scrupulously obeyed. Should a girl choose 
to keep company with a boy she must deceive her parents and 
live in constant fear of being caught and severely punished 
even to the extent of being expelled from the home. 

Several of the third-generation informants expressed dis- 
approval of the old courtship customs as being narrow and 
unrealistic. The majority believed the custom of having only 
one boy friend was the cause of so many broken marriages. 
This latter opinion was not shared equally with the young male 
interviewees who still objected to a girl having more than one 
boy friend although they themselves felt justified in “playing 
the field” before they decided upon the kind of girl they would 
like to marry. Most of the boys of the third-generation group 
still expressed a desire to cling to some of the old patterns of 
male dominance while most of the girls were unwilling to 
assume a sequestered role. 

None of the five married couples in the third-generation 
group had received any premarital counseling, although all were 
highly in favor of it. The majority of the third-generation 
informants had received sex instructions in school but believed 
a subject of this nature should be imparted individually and 
privately by one’s own parents. They admitted, however, that 
they would be embarrassed to discuss sex matters with their 
own parents, but hoped to be able to do so with their own 
children. 


Intermarriage was almost non-existent in this study. In 
only one case of the entire sample, and that in the third gen- 
eration, was a Mexican married to an “Anglo.” Most of the 
first generation were directly opposed to intercultural marriage; 
the second and third generations, while not entirely opposed 
to out-group marriage, tended to avoid it for themselves. Mexi- 
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can girls who date “Anglo” men are considered disloyal by the 
male members of their own culture. 

Conflict was noted between the third-generation interviewees 
and their parents on the issue of going to high school. Most 
of the parents believed that eight years of schooling is ample, 
especially for daughters. This attitude is at variance with 
the high school students in the sample. All but one informant 
agreed that girls should have an equal opportunity with boys. 

A general improvement in educational facilities is gradu- 
ally being made more accessible to this group. The present 
attitudes and desires of the third-generation informants indicate 
that at least nine will finish high school and two will finish 
college. This shows a definite stride forward when it is noted 
that the majority in the grandparent generation had no formal 
education whatsoever, and never learned to read or write. This 
study indicates that third-generation Mexicans are participat- 
ing more and more in formal education and are thereby hasten- 
the acculturative process both for their own generation and 
that of their parents who cannot help but be affected by the 
school experiences of their children. 

The third-generation group, which expressed dissatisfaction 
with work opportunities, indicated a desire to raise the tradi- 
tional occupational status of their people through education. 
The social and recreational life of the third generation showed 
a slight change from the second and the first generations in 
that the friendship circle more than doubled that of the pre- 
vious generation and recreation was sought outside as well 
as inside the home. Participation in clubs and organizations 
was at a minimum and limited to school activities. Evidently, 
the American phenomenon of “joining” has not yet exerted 
a marked influence on this younger generation of San Antonio. 

A few of the beliefs and practices of traditional Mexican 
folk medicine still exist and find uncritical acceptance in the 
third-generation group. Two respondents — one a high school 
student, the other a college student — were able to describe 
with facility the procedures of curing the magical illness called 
“mal ojo” (evil eye), and they were not convinced that such 
a procedure was ineffective. For the most part, however, this 
third-generation group indicated a preference for scientific 
medicine in the prevention and treatment of most illnesses. 
The majority were of opinion that childbirth should take place 
in a hospital with a physician in attendance. Contact with 
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school doctors and nurses, general education and their own 
personal experiences with clinics and hospitals seem to be some 
of the reasons for this change of attitude in the third-genera- 
tion group. 

In summary, then, culture change in the Mexican ethnic 
group of San Antonio is evident within a three-generation 
period. This change is slow and almost imperceptible in some 
areas, while in others, such as family roles, courtship, marriage 
and education, the change is obvious. The beginnings of cul- 
ture change were found to exist in the second-generation group. 
As might be expected, the highest degree of culture change 
and conflict was found in the third generation. The members 
of this group are apparently torn between a dual culture and 
find it not easy to take on the American pattern while, at the 
same time, satisfying the demands of the older members in 
the large extended Mexican family. 

In general, culture change in the total group is slow. Chief 
among the factors that would seem to retard culture change 
in this group are the residential isolation of the Mexican popu- 
lation in San Antonio and easy and frequent access to the 
mother country, Mexico. Life in the Mexican colony gives little 
opportunity for learning ways of living other than those pos- 
sessed by the group itself. Education may be considered one 
of the most important factors in hastening acculturation, but 
this too is confined, for the most part, within the limits of the 
“colonia.” If educational, social and religious opportunities 
could be extended and integrated with those of “Anglo” San 
Antonio, this writer believes that culture change could be 
hastened and perhaps both culture groups would be enriched 
by learning the best of both ways. 
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SUMMARY TABLE 





VARIATIONS OF SELECTED PATTERNS AMONG THREE 8 
GENERATIONS OF MEXICANS IN SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS Pe 
First Generation Second Generation Third Generation 





A. Family Roles and Statuses: 








1. Male dominance pre- Male dominance pre- Moderate male _ domi- P 
vails; father wields un-| vails; but father tends to | nance survival; father be- ture 
limited power within the | share his power with wife. | gining to share status wed 
family. with wife. 

2. Father does not as-| Father does not assist} Father occasionally as- | 5 
sist wife with household | wife with household | sists wife with household } jj. 
chores or care of children. | chores or care of children. | chores and care of chil- | joo, 

dren. 

3. Father is consciously Father is consciously Believe father should Bs 
feared and respected by | feared by wife and daugh- | not be feared by wife and Inet 
wife and children. ters, but only slightly by | children; tendency is to- | 4». 

sons. ward companionship. 7 

4. Father provides for| Father does not provide| Father should not have per’ 
his own parents. for his own parents. to provide for own par- 8 

ents. in § 

5. Mother is in subor- Mother is in  subordi- Mother is in_ slightly gag 
dinate position. nate position. subordinate position; 

tends toward desire for] 9 
equality. opp 

6. Mother does_ not Mother shares to slight Respondents in favor of } fo; 
share authoritarian and|degree authoritarian and | mutual sharing of author- 1 
disciplinarian roles with | disciplinarian roles with |itarian and disciplinarian | ),y 
husband. husband. roles. 

7. The wife does not The wife does not work Favors wife working 
work outside the home. outside the home. until birth of first child. | © ‘ 

8. The eldest son has Eldest son assumes Eldest son gains a posi- 1, 
high status but subordi-|some parental obligations | tion equal to father and | littl 
nate to father and above|and directs younger chil- | above that of mother. 2 
that of mother. dren. ma] 

9. Boys in general have Boys are emancipated Boys still enjoy more | ¢eiv 
considerable freedom in|from parental control in|freedom than girls but 3 
teens and higher status | teens and enjoy more free- | girls beginning to gain in | nee 
than girls. dom than girls. status. 

10. Girls strictly super- Girls strictly supervised Girls strictly supervised 
vised; trained for domes-|and trained primarily for | but permitted to receive 4 
tic responsibilities. domestic duties; some for-|formal education that | for 

mal education allowed. trains them for extra-do- 5 
mestic work. imp 
lot 
B. Courtship and Marriage 

1. Selection of mate by| Selection of mate by in-| Selection of mate by in} 
parents. dividual with parental |dividual with parental 1 

2. Courtship period rig- | consent. consent. tice 
orously chaperoned; ap- Courtship period rigor- Courtship period chap- 
parently no conflict. ously chaperoned; some |eroned; strong opposition. 

conflict. 
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First Generation 


Second Generation 


Third Generation 





3. No dating allowed be- 
fore or after engagement. 


4, After engagement 

young man supports fu- 
ture bride and bears all 
wedding expenses. 


5. No pre-marital coun- 
sling but believes it is 
necessary. 

6. Received no sex in- 
struction in the home; re- 
luctant to discuss sex mat- 
ters. 

7. Length of courtship 
period averages 2% years. 

8. Boy never permitted 
in girl’s home prior to en- 
gagement. 


9. No intermarriage and 
opposed to it outside 
Mexican group. 

10. Made home with in- 
laws after marriage. 


(. Education: 


1. Formal education has 
little significance. 

2. Education is infor- 
mal in nature and re- 
ceived in the home. 

3. Believe girls do not 
need formal schooling. 


4. No formal schooling 
for majority. 

5. Believe education not 
important to better one’s 
lot in life. 








Dating not encouraged 
before engagement, but 
practiced to moderate de- 
gree. 


After engagement young 
man does support future 
bride but bears all wed- 
ding expenses. 


No pre-marital counsel- 
ing but desired from 
priest. 

Received no sex instruc- 
tion in the home; believes 
it should be given. 


Length of courtship pe- 
riod averages -1% years. 

Boy never permitted in 
girl’s home prior to en- 
gagement. 


No intermarriage and 
opposed to the idea out- 
side Mexican group. 

Lived independent of in- 
laws after marriage. 


Formal education is 
valued especially for boys. 

Formal education 
limited to elementary 
school level. 

Believe that girls need 
only grammar school edu- 
cation. 


Eighth grade education 
for majority. 

Believe education is 
necessary to better one’s 
lot in life. 


D. Medical Attitudes and Practices: 


1. Believe in and prac- 
tice folk medicine. 


Believe in and practice 
folk medicine, 


and procedures of scien- 
tific medicine. 








Some dating allowed at 
the insistence of young 
people; practiced to high 
degree without parents’ 
permission. 

After engagement young 
man does not support fu- 
ture bride and sharing of 
wedding expenses is now 
accepted. 

No pre-marital counsel- 
ing but believes it impor- 
tant. 

Sex instructions re- 
ceived in school, put pre- 
ferred from parents. 


Length of courtship pe- 
riod averages 1 year. 

Boy never permitted in 
girl’s home prior to en- 
gagement; high degree of 
conflict. 

Do not favor intermar- 
riage for self but tend to 
tolerate it for others. 

Opposed to living with 
in-laws after marriage. 


Formal education high- 
ly valued for both sexes. 

Formal schooling on 
high school level. 


Believe that girls should 


have equal opportunity 
for high school education 
with boys. 


High school education 
for majority. 

Believe education is in- 
dispensable to a better lot 
in life. 


Believe in and practice 


but also | folk medicine, but tend to 
| accept many of the ideas|prefer scientific proce- 


dures. 
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First Generation 


Second Generation 


Third Generation 





2. Childbirth takes 
place in the home attended 
by midwife. 

3. Belief in many su- 
perstitions; “mal ojo,” 
and “susto” most preva- 
lent; use superstitious 
cures. 

4. Illnesses commonly 
treated by folk remedies 
and herbal medicine. 





Childbirth takes place 
in the home attended by 
doctor. 

Many survivals of su- 
perstitious beliefs; “mal 
ojo” most prevalent. 


Illnesses commonly 
treated by folk remedies 
and herbal medicine. 





Prefer birth in hospital 
attended by doctor. 


Few superstitious be- 


liefs in connection with 
illness; “mal ojo” most 
prevalent. 


Illnesses commonly 
treated by scientific medi- 
cine. 


SISTER M. FRANCESCA, O.L.V.M. 
Victory Noll College, Huntington, Ind. 
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Research Implications of the Platonistic 
and Aristotelian Concepts of Community 


Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Trinity College, Washington, D. C., December 
28-30, 1957. 


Today, as in former times, the question of how sound socio- 
logical knowledge is to be produced is a matter of much dis- 
cussion. When the question is asked as to how something is to 
be produced, the answer must center upon methods of pro- 
duction. In answering this question Cuber pointed out two 
methods, the method of verstehen and the method of empiricism 
and discussed them briefly using Cooley and Lundberg as re- 
spective examples without entering into the origin of this 
methods’ conflict between them! ? Furfey? and Kilzer and Ross? 
also recognized this conflict of methods and placed its origin 
in the last century when the German Wilhelm Dilthey pro- 
posed reflection and introspection as the proper method of 
studying society in contrast to the observational-statistical 
method proposed by the Frenchman Auguste Comte. There is 
reason, however, for seeking the origin of this conflict of 
methods in much earlier times, earlier even than the time when 
Aquinas’ sensory method of gaining knowledge was offered as 
a challenge to Augustinian introspectionism. Ultimately, the 
origin of the conflict can be found in the basic ideas of Plato 
as contrasted with the basic ideas of Aristotle. 

By contrasting Plato’s Laws and Aristotle’s Politics, one can 
see quite sharply their opposing methods. In each work an 
attempt is made to arrive at knowledge of the community. At 
the outset they differ in their conceptions of what a community 
is. To Plato, a community is primarily an idea existing first 
in the mind and later embodied by men through construction 
of edifices and recruitment of inhabitants. Needless to say, 
according to Plato, the idea of the community will have per- 


fection never duplicated in the actuality of the community, 


1 John F. Cuber, Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles (New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955), p. 37. 

2Paul H. Furfey, The Scope and Method of Sociology (New York: 
Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1953), p. 31. 

3 E. Kilzer and E. J. Ross, Western Social Thought (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1954), p. 383. 
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since the actuality is but a copy of the idea. To Aristotle, 
however, the community is first and foremost an actuality 
existing in many varying manifestations. By observation of 
many actual singular communities, despite their manifest vari- 
ations, man arrives at the general idea of community which 
is a copy of the essential actual reality of communitiness and 
may be a better or worse copy depending upon the skill and 
industry of the observer. The copy, of course, is but a copy. 
It is not the thing copied. The full reality of comminitiness 
can be approximated but not duplicated by the general idea 
of community. And so, on the topic of community as on so 
many other topics, the sharp difference between Plato and 
Aristotle asserts itself. For Plato the idea is the primary 
reality and sensory reality is but a secondary copy of the prime 
reality of the idea. To Aristotle the actual sensory material 
thing is the prime reality and an idea of that material thing 
is but a secondary copy of the prime reality of that material 
thing. 

The Laws of Plato is his principal work on the community. 
There are important reasons, treated elsewhere,* why the Re- 
public should not be regarded as such. In the Laws, as one 
might expect, Plato does not assume the role of a researcher 
reporting findings. He assumes the role of the oracle-like sage 
handing down perfect ideas. The Laws, as is the style with 
most of the works of Plato, begins as a dialogue. Lesser 
characters raise questions or make questionable statements, and 
Plato, who in the Laws identifies himself as “an Athenian 
stranger,” answers or corrects them. His answers and cor- 
rections are based evidently upon his intuitions rather than 
upon systematically collected data. 

The theme of the Laws is that ten men of Cnosus in Crete 
have been empowered to form a new colony. Two members 
of this group join with Plato in making plans for this new 
community. The two, however, have little chance to participate 
in the plan-making because Plato, without inquiring into the 
political and economic reasons why the ten were empowered 
to found the colony and without inquiring into the ends the 
colony is expected to accomplish, promptly begins to spout ad- 
vice. 


James E. McKeown, “Sociological Misinterpretations of Plato’s Re- 
public,” AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XVI (October 1955), 
183-197. 
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Plato admonishes his two listeners not to make the new 
community a seaport because, as Plato sees it, peacetime trad- 
ing begets in men’s souls uncertain and unfaithful ways and 
in time of crisis maritime warfare makes men cowards.’ The 
new community must therefore be inland. One might won- 
der whether this idea about the necessity of the community 
being an inland community in order to be a good community 
stems from some perfect idea in the mind of Plato or from 
some haphazard prejudice against Corinthians since Corinth was 
a seaport. 

Later Plato comes forth with the idea that the perfect 
size of the community must be 5040 households. This number 
of households was indeed so perfect that never should the 
size of the community be allowed to become either greater 
or lesser than 5040. As one encounters this strange number 
in reading the Laws, one wonders why Plato did not make 
it a round number like 5000. Plato perhaps foresaw this won- 
derment on the part of the reader, for Plato goes on to ex- 
plain why the idea of 5040 households is a perfect idea. Accord- 
ing to astrology and mumerology, the number 5040 is dripping 
with perfections because it presents a sacred and guiding prin- 
ciple given by nature.’ An explanation of Plato’s explanation 
of the perfections of 5040 is difficult to give, but it shall be 
attempted. 

The perfect community, according to Plato must be divided 
into twelve tribes. He is probably using the word tribes as 
the word wards is now used to signify a political division of 
a community. There must be twelve of these tribe-wards be- 
cause astrology would demand it: one for each month of the 
year. What has this to do with 5040? According to numerology 
twelve has everything to do with 5040. Suppose one takes the 
two highly revered and sacred numbers that were supposedly 
dear to the hearts of ancient Greeks, namely, twenty and twenty- 
one. When one multiplies twenty by twenty-one one receives 
the answer of 420. Yes, it gives 420, but not 5040. What does 
420 have to do with 5040? It has everything to do with 5040. 
When one multiplies 420 by twelve for the twelve tribe-wards 
one obtains 5040. Behold the perfection of 5040! It is the 
product of twelve (a sacred number from astrology) and twenty 


5 Plato, Laws, IV, 704—706. 
6 Ibid., V, 737-747. 
7 Ibid., VI, 771. 
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and twenty-one (two sacred numbers from numerology). What 
could be more perfect? Nothing, of course, could be more per- 
fect. The perfect cannot be improved upon. 

Plato seems to feel, however, that there might still be some 
doubt in the mind of the reader about the perfection of 5040 
despite his airtight explanation; hence, futher proof of perfec- 
tion is offered. Plato adds that nothing could be more cor- 
rect than placing the number of households at 5040 because 
5040 can be evenly divided by every number from one up and 
including twelve with the exception, of course, of the number 
eleven. If, however, one were to decrease the number of 5040 
by two, making it thereby 5038, then eleven can be evenly 
divided into 5038.8 As all good numerologists know this com- 
pensates for the supposed defect of not being able to divide 
eleven evenly into 5040. If the defect is compensated for, it 
is then removed; and if the defect is removed perfection is 
restored. The number 5040, therefore, is the perfect number 
again. In view of this, the new community must by all means 
have 5040 households: no more and no less. 

One is tempted to conclude from this examination of Plato’s 
explanation that, at least in this case, Plato was highly un- 
scholarly. He was, after all, borrowing from astrology and 
numerology. While he has offered an explanation that is not 
acceptable in our day, he was, nevertheless, borrowing from 
two thoroughly reputable sciences of his own day. Borrowing 
was scholarly by the standards of his day and is still scholarly 
by the standards of our own day. Criticism cannot be made 
of Plato’s act of borrowing. Criticism also cannot be made of 
his judgment in borrowing from astrology and numerology: 
two sciences highly esteemed in ancient times but today down- 
graded to the level of mere pseudo-sciences. It is true that 
no scholar of today would borrow from astrology and num- 
erology, for today we know that they are intellectually bank- 
rupt and so have nothing to lend. Plato could not foresee this. 
He could not look from his day to our own. One can in full 
justice criticize Plato’s foresight. He did not see the sad futures 
of astrology and numerology well, but could anyone of his time 
have looked across the millenniums with accuracy? Of course 
not, no one can look ahead from our own time for that mat- 
ter. Plato made a scholarly guess in placing reliance upon 


8 Ibid. 
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astrology and numerology. He took a good calculated risk of 
his day, but luck was not with him. 

In a Plato-like manner, many scholars of today go beyond 
the borders of their own sciences to borrow concepts, frames, 
and methods from other sciences of good repute, whose intel- 
lectual solvency is unquestioned. Furfey, in fact, has particu- 
larly noticed that sociology has borrowed heavily from sciences, 
and no one seems to question the legitimacy or desirability 
of such borrowing.’ 

Social psychologists have borrowed from psychology; social 
anthropologists have borrowed from physical anthropology; 
urban sociologists have borrowed from cartography and ecology; 
and social statisticians have borrowed from mathematics. At 
the time such acts of borrowing are done, these acts are thought 
to be good. In actuality, these acts of borrowing are good or 
bad depending upon what is borrowed and from what science 
it is borrowed. If the borrowing is of appropriate concepts, 
frames, and methods from sciences that are at the same time 
appropriate to borrow from and likely to last in good repute 
from that time foreward, then the borrowing is good. One 
is, nevertheless, making a bet on the longevity of the respect- 
tability of a lending science. 

There is reason to wonder if scholars of future millenniums 
will read the works of sociologists of today and burst into 
laughter at the apparent poor judgment of borrowing, for ex- 
ample, from a science like mathematics, which in 4000 A.D. may 
well be far overshadowed by much more sophisticated sciences. 
At that distant date mathematics may be as bankrupt intel- 
lectually as astrology and numerology are today. 

Let us not laugh too hard at poor Plato, who chose the 
size of a planned community by intuition and justified his choice 
by borrowing from astrology and numerology. He placed him- 
self in the hands of fate and fate was unkind. Many sociologists 
of today are doing the same perilous thing. Will fate be 
kinder to them? One hopes so. 

In his Politics, Aristotle handles the question of the desired 
size of population quite differently. Aristotle relates size to 
the variables of self-sufficiency and control. He notes that very 
small communities have difficulty securing what is needed for 
the good life and that very large communities are seldom well 


® Furfey, op. cit., pp. 438—44. 
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governed. The desired size is somewhere between these.’® Ex- 
perience in living in a given city will lead its citizens to know 
when a limit should be set to its size. This limit would be 
flexible rather than exact. Aristotle seems to hold that a com- 
munity can become a little larger than desirable with no great 
harm occurring. Aristotle, then, relies upon observation and ex- 
perience, whereas Plato relies upon intuition, astrology, and 
numerology. 

Aristotle, therefore, unlike Plato, did not go to other sciences 
to answer the question of the size of a planned community. 
He stayed within the confines of his subject matter. He did 
not place himself in the hands of fate and so shielded himself 
from the pranks of fate. His answer makes sense to us today, 
whereas Plato’s does not. 

Why is it, though, that Plato, who was undoubtedly as 
intelligent as Aristotle, did not rely upon observation and ex- 
perience? The answer lies in his theory of knowledge. Accord- 
ing to Plato, knowledge was pre-existent in the individual. At 
birth a person knew everything. Learning was merely a mat- 
ter of sharpening the recall process. In his dialogue, the Meno, 
Plato, in the guise of Socrates, leads an illiterate slave boy to 
conclusions about the relations of the side and the diagonal 
of a square to the area of a square by asking the boy suces- 
sive questions.'! Plato then turns to the sophist Meno and says 
that this demonstrates that the boy knew how to compute the 
area all of the time. The promptings merely aided him in 
recalling how to do it. Meno agrees. One would expect a sophist 
to put up some argument, particularly when the argument 
could have been easily made that the prompting was done 
by drawing the square upon the sand in such a manner that 
observation and experience could enter into the boy’s answer. 

Regarding Plato’s theory of knowledge — that is, that 
knowledge pre-exists in the mind of the individual and is 
recollected or recalled rather than learned from scratch — the 
question is: where did the mind in which the idea pre-exists 
get the idea? Plato resorts to mythology to explain. In his 
dialogue, the Phaedo, an account of the last hours of Socrates, 
one of the bystanders speaks of the immortality of the soul, 
implying not just immortality after death but immortality prior 
to birth also: the reincarnate kind of immortality. It is im- 


10 Aristotle, Politics, VII, 1826a—1327b. 
11 Plato, Meno, 82-86. 
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plied that learning was done in previous existences so that 
in this existence it is necessary only to do recollecting.’*? Other 
dialogues in which similar references can be found are the 
Timaeus, Theaetetus, Parmenides, Sophist, and Euthydemus.™ 
The mythological explanation of the pre-existence of ideas, how- 
ever, is spelled out most fully in the Phaedrus. 

There is a heaven above the heavens, according to the 
Phaedrus, which is a super-museum of perfect ideas. Jowett’s 
translation of the description of this super-museum reads as 
follows: 

[There] abides the very being with which true know- 
ledge is concerned; the colorless, formless, intangible es- 
sence, visible only to the mind, the pilot of the soul... 
she [the soul] beholds justice, temperance, and knowledge 
absolute, not in the form of generation or relation, which 
men call existence, but knowledge absolute in existence 


absolute, and beholding other true existences in like man- 
ner and feasting upon them." 


In the final analysis, according to Plato’s theory of know- 
ledge, ideas were not learned from sense experience in this 
life, but are recollected from the time in an other-worldly pre- 
existence when the soul beheld all perfect ideas in the grandeur 
of the heaven above the heavens, a sight which ever there- 
after would never be beyond recall. 

One last question, though: why did Plato espouse such a 
theory of knowledge when even many of his contemporaries 
found this theory outlandish? The answer is that he found 
this theory useful. 

In his dialogue, Cratylus, Plato finally gives the practical 
argument for this theory of transcendental ideas: 

Nor can we reasonably say that there is knowledge 
at all if everything is in a state of transition and there 
is nothing abiding, for knowledge too cannot continue to 
be knowledge unless continuing always to abide and exist. 
But if the very nature of knowledge changes, at the time 
when the change occurs there will be no knowledge; and 
if the transition is always going on there will always 
be no knowledge, and, according to this view there will 
be no one to know and nothing to be known, but if that 
which knows and that which is known exist ever, and the 
beautiful and the good and every other thing also exist, 

12 Plato, Phaedo, 73. 

13 Plato, Timaeus, 28; Theaetetus, 185-186; Parmenides, 130-133; 


Sophist, 246; Euthydemus, 296. 
14 Plato, Phaedrus, 247. 
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then I do not think that they resemble a process or flux.... 
Whether there is this eternal nature in things, or whether 
the truth is what Heracleitus and his followers and many 
others say, is a question hard to determine." 

Plato is now seen stressing fixity of ideas in opposition to 
Heracleitus, who denied the possibilitiy of any fixity. Plato’s 
position is practical, not schizophrenic, even though his round- 
about mythological explanations of his position seem to us to 
border on schizophrenia. In borrowing from mythology, he 
again had ill luck to borrow from a reputable science in his 
own day, but a defunct science today. 

Aristotle’s theory of knowledge is by no means as mysterious 
as Plato’s. In his Posterior Analytics, Aristotle states that 
instruction must proceed from the previously learned or present 
knowledge of the student. He streses, however, that while such 
knowledge may be said to pre-exist in the learner, it pre-exists 
from an earlier learning experience in the individual’s life 
rather than pre-exists from some other-worldly, mythical pre-ex- 
istence. To make this clear Aristotle critizes Plato’s theory of 
knowledge as Plato stated it in the Meno.'® Experience, not 
recollection, is central in Aristotle’s theory. Even where in 
learning one does fall back in part upon recollection, the recol- 
lection is of earlier sensory experience. It is the experience, 
not the recollection, that is primarily the stuff of knowledge. 

Aristotle goes on to tell where he finds the fixity upon which 
systematic knowledge can be based. It is much closer than a 
long-ago and far-away super-museum above the heavens. He 
finds it in the same environment where Heracleitus’ nervous 
eyes could see nothing but jumping change: that same environ- 
ment away from which Plato turned his eyes for fear they 
would lead him into agreement with Heracleitus. With steady 
eyes Aristotle sees the universals that emerge after long and 
systematic scrutinization of a mass of singulars. The fixity, 
then, is to be found in the common element, the pattern, shared 
by a mass of singulars.”” 

Shrewd old Aristotle once again outwitted Plato. His theory 
of knowledge still makes sense to us, whereas Plato’s does not. 
Aristotle located reality in the things about him. We can still 
find it where he left it. Plato located reality beyond our reach, 


15 Plato, Cratylus, 440. 
16 Aristotle, Posterior Analutics, Bk. I, 71. 
17 Aristotle, Posterior, Analytics, Bk. I, 88a. 
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beyond the reach of Heracleitus, and even beyond his own reach. 
Plato left reality in a super-museum above the heavens where 
no one of his time or our own could ever reach it. 

It can be truly said that Aristotle synthesized the views 
of Plato and Heracleitus. In time the view of Hericleitus was 
forgotten and so the views of Plato and Aristotle appeared 
as poles in a conflict even though one was a pole originally 
while the other was a synthesis. There have, of course, been 
many thinkers between their time and ours who have revived 
the conflict in the theories of knowledge of Plato and Aristotle 
without knowing it. Usually these thinkers have believed they 
have started conflicts of their own invention. It is not the 
purpose of this article, however, to dwell upon this irrepres- 
sible conflict. The purpose is to point out that present-day 
sociology contains both Platonism and Aristotelianism. Of the 
two, Platonism is perhaps the one that is the more strongly 
and the more unconsciously stressed. 

Sociologists who follow in the footsteps of Max Weber ex- 
pound “sympathetic understanding” as the method of sociology. 
Upon examination it can be found that by “sympathetic under- 
standing” they mean just about what Plato meant by recollec- 
tion. Both Plato and Weber were basically arm-chair intuitivists. 

Short-sleeve sociologists who follow in the footsteps of 
Ernest W. Burgess expound random sampling, case history tak- 
ing, and statistical testing as the method in sociology. Aristotle 
did not quite get to all of these, but he would have appreciated 
them, since he was an avid data-collector. In, however, bor- 
rowing the ecological frame from biology and putting it to 
use in urban sociology as a means of explaining city growth 
and decay, Burgess and his colleague Park would have won 
the approval of Plato while Aristotle would have regarded them 
as incautious. Park and Burgess placed themselves in the hands 
of fate particularly with their famous and controversial book 
The City,'* which employed the tree-ring analogy to describe city 
expansion and decline. Fate, as usual, was unkind. With the 
passing of a few decades, it now seems that though they bor- 
rowed from a science whose respectability has not faded, they 
unfortunately borrowed an idea that was inappropriate. Many 
urban sociologists, while loyal and appreciative to the old 


masters, Park and Burgess, have, nevertheless, altered their con- 


18 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, The City (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925). 
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centric circle theory of city growth drastically during the pro- 
cess of refitting it to the uneven patterns of urban change that 
have since emerged. 

Needless to say, many other examples of luckless borrowing 
have occurred, but yet the pitfalls of borrowing continue to 
be unappreciated. There are today many leading lights among 
sociologists who still urge the heaviest possible borrowing from 
physics and mathematics. At times one wonders if they are 
the not-so-secret agents of these foreign sciences, seeking to 
reduce sociology to a mere satellite. Would it not be wiser 
to fall back upon the Aristotle-like position and seek to derive 
both methods of sociological research and modes of interpreting 
sociological findings from the subject matter of sociology? 
Sociology would then become a strong science in its own right. 
It would not be an intuitively dreaming, lazily borrowing, fate- 
trusting marginal science. By staying within the fence lines 
of its own subject matter sociology can become autonomous. 
It will take time, but it will be worthwhile. 


JAMES E. MCKEOWN 
DePaul University, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Postwar Japan: A Case Study in 
Population Policy and Social 
Disorganization 


Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Trinity College, Washington, D.C., December 
28-30, 1957. 


INTRODUCTION 


This report does not aim at a comprehensive description 
of Japan’s postwar population problem or policy. It is admit- 
tedly and deliberately selective in the material presented. But 
the selectivity is explicit and purposive, and therefore, we hope, 
admissible. 

Our immediate purpose is to describe briefly the more im- 
portant and more tangible social problems facing Japan as a 
consequence of her postwar population policy. In more general 
terms, we hope to indicate, with Japan serving merely as an 
example, some of the main forms of social disorganization that 
may well follow on population policy calling for and achieving 
sharp, rapid reductions in national fertility. No attempt is made 
to demonstrate what must happen or to predict what will happen 
in any particular case. We are simply listing probable courses of 
development, which, however, may or may not actually come to 
pass depending on concrete circumstances. 

The choice of this particular aspect of the Japanese ex- 
perience is dictated by two underlying goals. The first is to 
emphasize and partially document the inherent disorganizing 
tendencies of attempts to lower a nation’s birth rates (or for 
that matter, to raise them, or to maintain them at a high 
level). As many have pointed out, although not usually in so 
many words, a program to secure in a society both favorable 
attitudes toward fertility control and its widespread use is of 
its very nature a program to introduce rapid and fundamental 
social change into that society. Traditional values must be over- 
turned, attitudes reversed, accustomed modes of living abandoned. 
And what is particularly significant, these changes must focus 

1 For a clear statement of this point, see F. W. Notestein, “Economic 
Problems of Population Change,” in Proceedings, Eighth International Con- 


ference of Agricultural Economists (London: Oxford University Press, 
1953). 
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on areas of life universally acknowledged as crucial to society’s 
existence and well-being, namely, sex, marriage, the family. It 
is not inaccurate, then, to view rapid and substantial reductions 
in fertility as being, of their very nature, social disorganization 
according to any but the more particularistic definitions of the 
term.’ ' 

A second and supplementary aim of this paper is to stress 
the great need and opportunity for specifically sociological re- 
search on the formulation and especially the results of popula- 
tion policy. The need for such research follows from what has 
just been said about the intimate connection between policy 
and disorganization. The opportunity for such research arises 
from the existence of a large body of detailed, descriptive in- 
formation on population problems which has heretofore escaped 
genuinely sociological interpretation. It remains true to say 
that economic and formal demographic viewpoints prevail too 
exclusively in contemporary discussions of population questions. 
The need for a broader approach is apparent. 


Before going any farther, we should clarify the framework 
of moral evaluations within which this paper is written. To 
begin with, the paper is not an attempt to prove, as it were, 
empirically that population policy or certain forms of fertility 
control are morally wrong. The factual data presented have 
no ethical implications unless and until ethical principles are 
applied to them. And, in this report, although orthodox 
Catholic moral evaluations are assumed, they are not explicitly 
mentioned. For the most part the phenomena and conditions 
described are evaluated only in the limited sense that they are 
termed “problems,” a designation based largely on consensus of 
students of the Japanese situation. 


In discussions of mass campaigns to lower fertility rapidly, 
the burden of proof often lies on those who express caution. 
The challenge usually comes in the form, “Look what will hap- 
pen if fertility isn’t lowered!” For variety as well as for 
mental balance, we take this opportunity to say, in effect, 
“Look what will happen if fertility is lowered!” Perhaps this 
will help to re-introduce the appropriate grey tones to a pic- 
ture all too often painted in terms of black and white. 


2In this report, no attempt has been made to arrive at a precise defini- 
tion of the term “social disorganization,” in the absence of any agreement 
among sociologists on the matter. 
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THE JAPANESE POPULATION-RESOURCE PROBLEM 


There is neither the time nor the need to describe in detail 
the tremendous difficulties experienced by Japan following 
World War II; a few summarizing comments will be sufficient.* 

In the economic sphere, Japan was faced with the following 
facts: 1) a crippled and truncated industrial system; 2) a 44 
per cent reduction in her total land area, including the loss 
of Manchuria, valuable both agriculturally and industrially; 
8) insufficient food resources; 4) serious barriers to the re- 
sumption of normal trade relations, in the form of lingering 
ill-will on the part of other Asian nations especially. 

On the socio-cultural side, it was a time of disillusionment 
and demoralization. Defeat in war had called into question 
the validity of the Emperor, the government, traditional re- 
ligions, even everyday attitudes and modes of behavior. In short, 
ignominious defeat and failure were seen as a partial disproof 
of the superiority of the Japanese way of life. Anomie, in 
the general sense of a lack of adequate normative orientation 
to life, was characteristic of postwar Japan.* 


Demographically speaking, the immediate postwar years 
were a time of unprecedented population growth. From 1945 
to 1950, a net influx of five million people entered the home 
islands, most of them civilian and military repatriates from 
other Asian nations where they were no longer welcome. 
Simultaneously, Japan went through the postwar “baby boom,” 
with high marriage rates, high birth rates, and large numbers 
of births annually. These, together with unusually low death 
rates, resulted in a natural increase for the years 1945-50 of 
6,700,000. 


The total increase of the population during this same period 
amounted to approximately 11,200,000; stated as a percentage, 
this was a 15.6 per cent increase. Its magnitude can be gauged 
by comparing it with previous five year per cent increases for 
Japan: 6.9 per cent for 1920-25; 8.0 per cent for 1925-30 (the 


3 The literature on this topic is now quite extensive. Helpful for the 
large amount of factual data collected is the recent study by Anthony F. 
Zimmerman, S.V.D., “Overpopulation”: A Study of Papal Teachings on the 
Subject with Special Reference to Japan (Washington: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1957); see especially chapters I and II. Definitive treat- 
ment will be found in the monographic study of Japanese population by 
Irene B. Taeuber, to be published shortly. 

4 See Lily Abegg, “Japan Reconsiders,” Foreign Affairs, XX XIII (April 
1955), 402-415. 
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highest in recent decades) ; 7.5 per cent for 1930-35; 5.7 per 
cent for 1935-40. Thus, the immediate postwar rate of growth 
was almost double that of the preceding decades. 


POPULATION POLICY 


To meet these combined difficulties, Japan took advantage 
of almost all possible remedies, including the gradual formula- 
tion and enunciation of a national population policy calling 
for sharp reductions in birth rates. To be sure, the government 
never came out and said directly, “There are too many of us 
Japanese. We shall have to stop reproducing so quickly.” But, 
then, few if any governments have ever found it politically 
feasible to talk in such terms. Nevertheless, the government 
did things and said things whose import was unmistakable. 
In July 1947 the Pharmaceutical Law was revised to provide 
for the legal sale of contraceptives. In July 1948 the Eugenics 
Protection Law was passed, legalizing abortion and sterilization, 
and giving official backing to the spread of contraception. In 
1951 the Japanese cabinet made a formal statement to the effect 
that a wider diffusion of contraception was highly desirable 
in order to reduce the large number of obortions then being 
performed annually. 


It is interesting to note that during these same years a 
number of Western advisers urged widespread birth control 
as absolutely essential to any satisfactory solution of Japan’s 
population-resource problem. In any case, Japan did achieve, 
if not formally then at least in fact, a population policy call- 
ing for lower national fertility. 

As mentioned above, the most significant expression of this 
policy was the Eugenic Protection Law, passed in July 1948 
and subsequently amended on several occasions. This law made 
it possible in effect for any Japanese woman to have an abor- 
tion for almost any reasons any time she might wish to do so. 
This was due to the lax administering of an already lax bit of 
legislation and to the low cost of the operations. Similar permis- 
siveness obtained in the case of sterilization. Finally, provision 
was made for official government support of contraception pro- 
grams, to be administered by the Japanese public health system. 


The results of this law were dramatic and in some 
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respects surprising.” By 1953 the total number of reported 
induced abortions was 1,068,066; reliable estimates place the 
actual number (reported plus unreported) at closer to 2 mil- 
lion for the year.® Sterilizations also increased rapidly, al- 
though on a smaller scale. There were 35,552 such operations 
reported in 1953; estimates of the total number actually per- 
formed in that year range from five to ten times as high.’ 

The spread of contraception was slower and less signifi- 
cant so far as reductions in fertility were concerned. As late 
as 1952, surveys indicated that 20 to 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion were using contraceptives. 

All these various factors combined brought rapid and large 
declines in the Japanese birth rates. The crude birth rate, for 
example, fell from 34.3 live births per 1,000 in 1947 to below 20 
per 1,000 in 1954, a drop of more than one-third. Population 
growth slowed considerably. 

It is obvious, therefore, that to the extent Japan’s problems 
arose from high fertility and rapid population growth, this 
decline in birth rates helped ease the difficult situation. But, turn- 
ing to the main consideration of this report, we may legitimately 
ask: what new problems have been brought about by this re- 
duction in fertility and the manner in which it was achieved? 
To put the question in another similarly pragmatic way: what 
has been the cost of the course of action chosen, in the short 
run and in the long run, so far as future consequences can be 
foreseen and speculated about? 

In the pages that follow we shall outline and briefly 
describe some of the costs of Japan’s postwar population policy. 
Special attention is here devoted to those phenomena and condi- 
tions which might reasonably be called “social problems” or 
“social disorganization.” 


THE PROBLEMS 


Let us first turn our attention to problems inherent in 
any rapid decline in the birth rates, regardless of how this 


5 For a more detailed account of the Eugenic Protection Law and its 
consequences, see T. K. Burch, “Induced Abortion in Japan Under Eugenic 
Protection Law of 1948,” Eugenics Quarterly, II (September 1955), 
140-151. 

6 Minoru Muramatsu and Hiroshi Ogino, “Estimation of the Total 
Numbers of Induced Abortions As Well As of Sterilizations Operations 
for Females in Japan for the Years 1952 and 1953,” Bulletin of Public 
Health Institute (Tokyo), IV (September 1954), 1-2. 

7 Ibid. 
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decline be brought on. These all are related to the fact that 
a lowering of fertility automatically results in substantial 
changes in population size and rate of growth, and, more im- 
portantly, in the age structure of the population (i.e., in the 
absolute and relative numbers of people in various age groups) .® 

To begin with, it is inevitable that the proportion of young 
people in the population will become smaller in future years, 
with a consequent aging of the nation. Only a tremendous 
upsurge of fertility could avoid this. Now the fact that a 
population grows old is perhaps neither good nor bad in itself. 
But it does pose rather large problems, as most Western nations, 
including the United States, have discovered. From the very 
clear question of providing sufficient food, clothing, shelter and 
recreation for older people, to the more subtle but nonethe- 
less real problems of the changing temper of life and thought 
in an aging nation, one can set forth a rather long list of 
difficulties associated with a predominance of oldsters. The 
problems are not insurmountable, of course; but they are real, 
just as real as those connected with a predominance of young 
people or with a rapidly growing population. 

Looking farther into the future via population projections, 
one could foresee absolute declines in the size of the Japanese 
population.® The social, economic, psychological, and political dif- 
ficulties associated with population decline are fairly well-known, 
having been discussed so thoroughly in the Western world dur- 
ing the twentieth century. Partly for this reason, partly be- 
cause prediction in this matter is so notoriously inaccurate, 
we shall forego any further discussion at this time. A declin- 
ing Japanese population is a long-range possibility; little more 
can be said without entering the realm of pure speculation. 

Turning to a more practical matter, one can predict with 
a high degree of accuracy that within 25 years or so Japan 
will experience a rapidly shrinking labor force. To be sure, 
for the next three decades, the problem will be more one of 


8 On the implications of a changing age structure, see United Nations 
Department of Social Affairs, The Determinants and Consequences of Popu- 
lation Trends (New York: United Nations, 1953), especially Ch. XI, “Popu- 
lation and Labor Supply,” and Ch. XIV, “Implications of Population Trends 
in Highly Industrialized Counties.” 

9A classic study in this area remains that of W. E. Reddaway, The 
Economics of a Declining Population (London: George Allen and Unwin, 


Ltd., 1939). It should be noted, however, that exception has been taken to. 


a number of Reddaway’s conclusions in the matter. 
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too many people for too few jobs, and hence of chronic un- 
employment.’® But at the end of this period, as the small birth 
cohorts of the postwar and present years move into the work- 
ing ages, the problem will reverse itself. An expanded 
economy will find fewer people to fill the available jobs. More- 
over, the shift will of necessity be fairly rapid, paralleling 
temporally the recent rapid decline in births. 

A fourth problem area, closely related to that just men- 
tioned, is the prospect for an increasing dependency burden, 
that is, the ratio of people in the economically inactive age 
groups (approximately 0 to 19 and 65 and older) to those in 
the economically active or productive years of life (roughly 
speaking, from 20 to 65 years). As the relative number of 
older people increases, and as the small groups of present day 
young people move into the working ages, this ratio will auto- 
matically become larger. Should the future course of fertility 
be such as to raise the number of births simultaneously, the 
rise in the ratio will still be large. This will tend to promote 
full employment and to stimulate economic activity, but it 
will also imply increasing demands on the employed, as well as 
an increase in the number of marginal workers, such as women, 
children, and elderly people. Probably the larger labor needs will 
be met, but only at great social costs. 

In short, Japan will certainly face in the years to come 
all or at least some of the difficulties associated with an ab- 
normal age structure in her population. Large gaps now appear 
in the younger age groups, and as these groups grow older, 
marry, reproduce, enter the labor force, and retire, their rela- 
tively small size will be reflected in innumerable ways for a 
long time to come. The particular form these problems will 
assume and their gravity become harder and harder to forsee 
the farther into the future we try to look. But one can say 
with assurance that problems there will be, and they will be 
large. 

Another set of difficulties worth considering arises not so 
much from the decline in fertility itself as from the manner 
in which the decline was brought about. 

The first of these difficulties and one which has occasioned 

10Trene B. Taeuber, “Demographic Transition in Japan: Omens for 
the Future of Asian Populations,” in Interrelations of Demographic, Eco- 
nomic, and Social Problems in Selected Underdeveloped Areas (New York: 


Milbank Memorial Fund, 1954). On the future of Japan’s labor force, see 
pages 24-25. 
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extensive concern among the Japanese is the harmful effect 
abortion is having on the health of Japanese women.*! Even 
though most of the operations have been performed under good 
medical conditions, the number of subsequent physical com- 
plaints has been large; approximately 50 per cent of the women 
report post-operative troubles. These health problems have 
been increased by the tendency of many women to have re- 
peated abortions, a course of conduct that follows logically once 
abortion is accepted as a suitable means of avoiding childbirth. 

On a different plane, one can point to a subtle demoraliz- 
ing effect associated with the postwar campaign to promote 
fertility control of various kinds. Thus, the daily newspapers 
and popular magazines in Japan have frequently carried dis- 
cussions of intimate details of marital life and techniques of 
birth control. And the list of excessively open treatment of 
these matters in books and pamphlets has also been large. As 
might be expected, the group most harmed by reading this 
material is the Japanese youth. Precise statements as to the 
extent of harm must await further study. But most will agree 
the damage has been done.’” 

One bit of empirical evidence on the point is found in the 
statistical indication of the use of abortion by young women 
who have conceived as a result of illicit sexual relations.* And 
there is little doubt that the use of contraception in connec- 
tion with this same kind of behavior is even more widespread. 
The technical ability to separate the use of sex from concep- 
tion and/or childbirth has as much significance for the un- 
married as for the married, where moral prohibitions are weak 
or virtually non-existent. 

With more time and more intimate knowledge of the 
Japanese nation, one could specify many other ways in which 
her postwar population policy has had serious disorganizing 
and demoralizing effects, on society and individual alike. Such 
topics as the age at marriage, family structure, the use of 


11 Yoshio Koya and Minoru Muramatsu, “A Survey of Health and 
Demographic Aspects of Induced Abortion in Japan — Special Report No. 
3: Subjective complaints due to the induced abortion operation,” Bulletin 
of the Public Health Institute (Tokyo), IV (September 1954). 

12Qn this point, see Ayanori Okazaki, “The Present and Future of 
Japan’s Population,” Japan Institute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 1954 
(processed), pp. 24. 

13JTrene B. Taeuber and Marshall Balfour, “The Control of Fertility 
in Japan,” in Approaches to Problems of High Fertility in Agrarian So- 
cieties (New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1952), p. 127. 
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sex in marriage, the number of unplanned and unwanted chil- 
dren, all merit close attention from this particular vantage point. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing, we would risk being repetitious to insist once more 
on the limited import of the material we have presented. To 
show that Japanese population policy has brought about many, 
serious problems is not to prove that it was immoral or even 
unsound. To be sure, many immoral features were involved; 
but this judgment is based on valid ethical principles, not merely 
on a factual account of the difficulties involved. So far as the 
soundness of the policy is concerned, it should be noted that 
on a purely pragmatic basis Japan’s conduct is much more 
defensible than our comments here today would indicate. 

But even in a pragmatic frame of reference, our comments 
lead to two important if not original conclusions: a)any at- 
tempts to raise or lower a nation’s birth rates have serious 
and far-reaching social and cultural consequences; maturity 
and reasonableness in population policy call for a considera- 
tion of these consequences as well as of immediate goals; b) 
knowledge on the broader, social implications of population policy 
is inadequate, partly due to an absence of sufficient sociological 
research on the topic. A recent comment by Notestein sums 
up the whole situation rather well. Speaking of population pro- 
grams’ results he noted “‘.. . there are differences of opinion as to 
what existing programs may be suspected to accomplish in 
the near future, and whether, if they succeed in their immediate 
aims, they may not do more harm than good in the long run. 
Such differences of opinion are eloquent testimony to the com- 
plexity of the problems and to the paucity of our knowledge.” ** 

By way of postscript, one might note that there are neces- 
sary limits to the extent to which a Catholic may properly 
support or participate in contemporary programs for remedy- 
ing population problems, since these often include, explicitly 
or implicitly, the use of immoral techniques and a subversion 
of basic Christian values. One can urge, however, as being 
both permissible and highly desirable increased efforts by 
Catholic sociologists to remedy the “paucity of knowledge” 
mentioned by Notestein and, we fear, illustrated by this report. 

THOMAS K. BURCH 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


14 Notestein, op. cit., p. 29. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 

Saint Louis University: The Department of Sociology will sponsor an 
Institute on Social Anthropology in June 1958, under the direction of Dr. 
Allen Spitzer, associate professor and director of anthropological research. 
Among the guest speakers scheduled are Robert Redfield, Manning Nash, 
Gottfried Lang, Robert Miller, and the Reverend Robert J. Henle, S.J. The 
Human Relations Center has awarded Dr. Spitzer a grant-in-aid to con- 
tinue research in folk Catholicism in Merida, Yucatan. This project was 
begun in the summer of 1957; a report on the field work was published in 
the January 1958 issue of the Anthropological Quarterly. While in Yucatan, 
Dr. Spitzer was appointed permanently as research professor of anthro- 
pology at the Universidad Nacional del Sureste, Merida, Yucatan. He was 
recently named advisory editor for Social Anthropology on the staff of 
Sociological Abstracts. 

College of Saint Catherine (St. Paul, Minnesota): Sister Mary Edward 
and Sister Marie Inez have been awarded the Walter Butler scholarship 
for study and travel in Europe this summer. The Sisters plan to travel in 
England, Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Austria, and the 
Netherlands. They will attend the Lourdes Centennial and the World Fair 
in Brussels. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland (Baltimore): Students in Sister 
Maria Mercedes’ social research class did the interviewing for a survey 
conducted by the Baltimore Council of Social Agencies under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. Edward D. Olds, director of research for the Council. Inter- 
views were conducted in the Canton area to determine community prob- 
lems, especially those centering around child day care. Families were 
selected by block random sampling to represent the Canton area embracing 
four census tracts in an older residential area. The first part of the 
schedule was made up of the respondent’s evaluation of problems of the 
area. In the second part, some simply stated family problems were pre- 
sented to the interviewee, who was asked to suggest a solution. The inter- 
viewee was also asked to what extent he thought the problems mentioned 
existed in the community. Each was asked whether he thought new services 
were needed in the area and, if so, how they should be financed. The third 
section included factual data regarding age, religion, income, and occupa- 
tion. The fourth part asked for an evaluation of services already available. 
Local agencies were listed and respondents were asked which ones they 
recognized and what they knew about the services offered. The fifth and 
last section of the schedule was a scaling of problems in the order of im- 
portance. Sixty-seven usable schedules were completed with an average 
time per schedule of about an hour and a quarter. Each student was re- 
sponsible for making ten interviews. 

Saint Bonaventure University: Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich of St. Louis 
University spoke on “The Relationship of Man to Man” at the educational 
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symposium held on November 11, 1957, as part of the centennial celebration 
at Saint Bonaventure. 

Our Lady of the Lake College (San Antonio, Texas): Sister Frances 
Jerome, C.D.P., conducted a two-day seminar at the Veterans Administra- 
tion Center in Waco, Texas, on February 20 and 21. Cases were used as a 
springboard for discussing cultural patterns of the Southwest as related 
to a medical setting. 

Boston College: The Reverend John Driscoll, S.J., has returned to the 
faculty and has been named head of the Sociology Department. His dis- 
sertation “Crime and Punishment according to the Teaching of Pius XII” 
was completed at the Gregorian University in 1957. 

Villa Madonna College (Covington, Kentucky): Sister Frances Rita, 
S.C.N., has been named Dean of Women. Six sociology students, members 
of a Community Research class, under the direction of Sister Frances Rita, 
interviewed seven hundred families in Covington between October 1956 and 
May 1957 to determine the need for, and interest in, day nursery care. The 
study was made at the request of the Reverend Joseph Dunn, assistant at 
Saint Patrick’s Parish, who was interested in establishing a day nursery 
for the children of in-migrants from mountain areas. Questions asked in- 
cluded the following: the age, birthplace, occupation, income, religion, and 
marital status of the parents; the number of children in family, their ages, 
and the schools they attended; and the length of time the family had lived 
in Covington. Parents were asked whether they were in favor of having a 
day nursery established, whether they would send their children to it, and 
whether they would contribute to its support. 

Sister Frances Rita will serve as director of a workshop in human 
relations at Nazareth College, Louisville, during the summer of 1958. At 
the workshop conducted there in 1957, Francis Tiernan, of the NCCJ, 
served as co-director and Frank Magrath as coordinator. Thirty members 
attended. 

De Paul University: Dr. Helen Znaniecki Lapata of the Sociology De- 
partment has been awarded a Smith-Mundt fellowship for research in 
Bolivia. 

La Salle College: Undergraduate research projects under the direction 
of Brother Dominic Augustine, F.S.C., include a study of the effectiveness 
of the Curfew Ordinance in Philadelphia and a study of the class which 
graduated from La Salle College in 1947. ... The current issue of the 
La Salle Alumnus carries a summary of last year’s study of the class of 
1951. 


Villanova: Joseph Green is introducing a course of anthropology. 


Fordham University: Graduate student projects under the direction 
of the Reverend Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., at the Loyola Seminary branch 
of Fordham include a study of the cohesiveness of a Puerto Rican group in 
a communal urban setting and a sociological interpretation of Catholic 
growth in American history. Father Schuyler is giving a series of six 
lectures on Communism, sponsored by the Knights of Columbus, in northern 
Westchester, New York. 

The Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J., visiting lecturer, is offering 
a spring seminar in population. Several Masters’ theses are being prepared 
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in this area; one deals with the population of Brazil, another with Puerto 
Rican migration. 

Saint Joseph College (Emmitsburg, Maryland): Students in the sem- 
inar directed by Dr. William Osborne are gaining experience in independent 
research through a study of church activities in Emmitsburg. 

Spring Hill College (Alabama): The Reverend Albert S. Foley, S.J., 
spoke on “Fratricide and Brotherhood in Dixie” on February 18 as one of 
three lectures on the John A. Ryan Forum sponsored by the Chicago 
Catholic Council for Working Life. Father Foley also served on the ad- 
visory committee for the Intergroup Relations Workshops of the Council 
for Social Work Education held in Detroit, Michigan, in January. 

Notre Dame College (South Euclid, Ohio): Dr. Ethel Alpenfels of 
New York University will address the student body March 15 on “The 
Unity of the Human Race.” 

Belmont Abbey College (North Carolina): The Reverend Ignatius 
Klosek, O.S.B., is on leave of absence from the sociology faculty to con- 
tinue his studies in Rome. He received his Master’s degree in sociology 
from St. Louis University. . .. An interdepartmental seminar has been 
introduced for the sociology majors as an experiment in integration. 

Ursuline College (London, Ontario): Mother M. Rosanna, O.S.U., and 
Dr. Irene Page of the sociology faculty attended the Fifth Annual Catholic 
Social Life Conference for English-speaking Canada held in Saint John, 
New Brunswick, November 17 to 19. The theme of the conference was 
“Social Effects of Mass Communication Media.” 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The Parochial School: A Sociological Study by the Reverend Joseph 
H. Fichter, S.J., is being published by the University of Notre Dame Press 
in the spring of 1958. Father Fichter is also preparing a monograph on 
the Sociology of Vocation based on the course of that title which he taught 
at the University of Notre Dame. The study of the German parish in 
Muenster made by University of Muenster students under Father Fichter’s 
direction in 1954-1955 has been published under the title Soziologie der 
Pfarrgruppen by Verberg Aschendorf of Muenster, Germany. 

The Reverend Louis A. Ryan, O.P., of Providence College is preparing 
for publication a volume based on his doctoral dissertation, “Value Judg- 
ments in Selected American Introductory Sociology Textbooks, 1947-1950.” 
Dr. Ryan received his degree from Ohio State University this February. 

A textbook, Social Problems, by the Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey and 
Dr. Mary Elizabeth Walsh of Catholic University is being published by 
Prentice-Hall this spring. Harper and Brothers has announced the forth- 
coming publication of An Introduction to Sociology by Gladys Sellew of 
the University of Maryland, the Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, of the 
Catholic University, and the Reverend William T. Gaughan, C.M., of 
DePaul University. 

Dr. Jack H. Curtis, associate professor of sociology at Canisius Col- 
lege, is preparing a textbook in social psychology which will be published 
by McGraw-Hill. Dr. Tom Imse, also of Canisius, received his degree from 
the University of Maryland this February. His dissertation was entitled 
“The Concept of a Profession.” 
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Sister M. Ann, S.S.J., of Villa Maria College, Erie, is on leave of 
absence to complete her doctoral dissertation, “The Role of Informal Groups 
in the Institutional Adjustment of the Aging in a Catholic Home” at the 
Catholic University. 

Dr. Elizabeth Reichert Smith, of the Nursing School of Georgetown 
University, is conducting a research project on the Integration of Mental 
Hygiene in the Nursing School Curriculum. 

The University of Toronto Press has published Land of Choice: The 
Hungarians in Canada by John Kosa, assistant professor of sociology, Le 
Moyne College, Syracuse, New York. This describes the assimilation of 112 
Hungarian families who entered Canada before 1939 and settled in Toronto 
and the tobacco district of southwestern Ontario. The author, a graduate 
of the University of Budapest, taught social history and sociology at the 
universities of Budapest and Szeged before he entered Canada as an im- 
migrant in 1950. 

Regnery is publishing this spring This Is Communist Hungary: A 
Study of Society in Disintegration by Robert Delaney, Chief of the East 
Europe Branch of the Voice of America. 

Sister Francis Jerome, C.D.P., of Our Lady of the Lake College, is 
preparing for publication The American Family System for Harper and 
Brothers. It is expected to appear in the fall of 1958. 

The Reverend Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., has had a series of three 
articles on the parish-community and the Catholic Family Movement in 
Apostolate, the Summer, Fall, and Winter issues, 1957-1958. Another 
series of four articles is appearing in the new periodical, Catholic Manage- 
ment Journal. 

Father had some twenty-five requests for copies of his social science 
bibliography at the Washington convention. As the stock is now exhausted, 
he cannot fill these requests unless additional orders reduce the loss of 
mimeographing and distribution. Should you wish copies please order 
same immediately from him at one dollar each: Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, 
S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

The Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J., and Thomas K. Burch have 
just completed an interdisciplinary analysis of “Physiologic Control of Fer- 
tility, Process and Morality.” They are also preparing for publication an 
annotated collection of statements by the Holy See on fertility and the 
ends of marriage. An article by Father Gibbons on “Antifertility Drugs 
and Morality” appeared in America, XCVII (December 14, 1957), 346-348. 

The same issue of America includes another article by an ACSS mem- 
ber, the Reverend Paul Marx, O.S.B., entitled “A Parish That Really 
Lives,” describing St. Richard’s parish in suburban Minneapolis. Father 
Marx’s recent book, The Life and Work of Virgil Michel, was given honor- 
able mention by the ACSS Committee on Awards at the 1957 convention. 

Dr. William Osborne of St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
has received a subsidy from the Fund for the Republic to continue the 
research begun with his doctoral dissertation on “The Race Problem in 
the Catholic Church, 1860-1934,” tracing developments from the Civil 
War until the beginning of the Catholic Interracial Council (Columbia 
University, 1954). The current research will bring the development up 
to date with emphasis on the present situation. Dr. Osborne is studying 
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the extent to which the Negro Catholic has equal rights with white Cath- 
olics in regard to church attendance, religious vocations, hospital care, and 
education at the elementary, secondary, and college levels. He is analyzing 
the dynamic factors, both intramural and extramural, which are contribut- 
ing to integration in these areas. 

A Socio-Religious Survey of the Parish of Christo Rey in Manizales, 
Columbia, by Maria Cristina Salazar was published by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press in 1957. 

Jean Hogenmiller of Nazareth College, Rochester, is studying “Par- 
ticipation Habits of Catholic Families in an Urban Parish” as part of her 
graduate work at Catholic University. 

Dr. Paul J. Reiss has been added to the staff of the Sociology Depart- 
ment of Marquette University. His doctoral dissertation, completed at 
Harvard in 1957, was a study of “Extended Kinship Systems in the United 
States.” 


AREA MEETINGS AND MEETINGS OF RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 
Sister Paulette, S.S.J., of Nazareth College, Rochester, was elected 
Vice-President of the New York Conference on Pre-Professional Social 
Work. She spoke on “Education for Social Work” at the New York State 
Welfare Conference held in Rochester, New York, November 18, 1957. 

Brother Gavin Paul, F.S.C., spoke on “The Curfew in Philadelphia” 
at the regional meeting of the Pennsylvania Sociological Society held at 
Pennsylvania State University in September. 

Hugh Brooks of Villanova presented a paper on “Fertility Rates and 
Income Levels” at the meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter of the ACSS 
held at Villanova. A series of informal meetings of this chapter have been 
held at the homes of different members. 

Copies of “Teaching Techniques for Marriage and the Family” pre- 
pared by Brother J. Lucian, F.S.C., of Cretin High School, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, for the High School Workshop of the 1957 ACSS convention, 
were made available to members of the Chicago Chapter of ACSS. This 
eleven-page resource unit includes suggested activittes for the teacher, 
including appropriate readings and visual aids; suggestions for panels, 
projects and research reports to be prepared by students; theme titles for 
creative writing related to the family unit; and suggested topics for joint 
discussion in sociology and English concerning a book from which a motion 
picture was made. 


OTHER ITEMS 


Dr. John O’Connor of Georgetown University will serve as director for 
a human relations workshop at American University in the summer of 
1958. 

The Reverend Raymond Bernard, S.J., managing editor of Social Order, 
will direct a human relations workshop at Loyola in Los Angeles in July 
1958. Father Bernard’s recent statement in an interview published in the 
St. Louis Review, blaming convervatism in colleges for the lack of a socially 
conscious laity, has been widely quoted. Father also stressed the need for 
discovering, analyzing, and interpreting the facts regarding the social 
make-up and conduct of the religious congregation. To indicate that some 
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questions might prove “explosive,” he cited a recent survey showing that 
religious orders of nuns in the South were opening their doors to Negro 
postulants more quickly than some orders in the North, particularly in 
New England. 

Plans are being worked out for a Dominican Institute of Sociology 
for the Province of Saint Joseph, Providence, Rhode Island. 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCH AND STATE 
SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
“SECTARIAN FREEDOM IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY” 


A conference devoted to the effects of public law on two important 
aspects of sectarian freedom was conducted by the Villanova Law School’s 
Institute of Church and State, March 21 and 22. The topics — “The 
Private Trust and Public Law” and “The Private School and Public Law” 
— were discussed respectively by Elias Clark, Professor of Law, Yale Law 
School, and the Reverend William J. Kenealy, S.J., Professor of Law, 
Loyola University, New Orleans. 

In announcing this Second Annual Conference of the Institute of 
Church and State, Professor Thomas J. O’Toole, its director, stated: 

Both topics involve areas in which the law is changing or 
developing. Many of the areas involving racial segregation in both 
trust and school administration pose issues which may have a sig- 
nificant impact on sectarian freedom. The purpose of the Conference 
will be to shed light on these issues, on available solutions and the 
principles and policies involved. 

The conference consisted of principal addresses by Professor Clark 
and Father Kenealy, followed by comments by invited experts. Following 
these comments all persons in attendance were free to participate in 
discussion. Interested members of the public attended conference sessions. 

The Institute of Church and State was founded at Villanova in 1955 
for the announced purpose of “providing a forum where sincere and 
knowledgable persons — regardless of religious affiliation — might ex- 
change views on church-state problems in an atmosphere of objectivity.” 
The Institute’s First Annual Conference was held last year and included 
among its participants Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe, of the Harvard 
Law School, the Reverend Joseph M. Snee, S.J., of Georgetown University 
Law Center, and Leo Pfeffer, of the American Jewish Congress. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 
The 1957 policy statement, A Program for the Rural Community, 
has been published by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 3801 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines 12, Iowa. The cost is 25 cents a copy. $15.00 
for 100 copies. 


REPORT ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERGROUP RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 29, 1957 

1. Dr. Morris from Marquette reported on a study of five Puerto 
Rican families being conducted by the Intercollegiate Council on Inter- 
group Research constituted by Marquette, the Univ. of Wisconsin and 
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Alverno College. 

2. Father Campion of America’s editorial staff reported that there 
has been considerable controversy as to whether or not Catholics should 
participate with Quakers in their welfare services or human relations 
work among the Negroes in the Philadelphia area. He also made some 
comments concerning interracial problems in the Levittown Housing 
Project. 

3. Brother Leies, S.M., of St. Mary’s Univ., San Antonio, reported that 
he was doing research on laws relating to interracial marriage and on 
the shifting human relationships in forty urban parishes which have ex- 
perienced demise. 

4. Father Cross of the Univ. of Detroit stated that he was engaged 
in research on the Catholics in Norristown, Pennsylvania, in connection 
with his doctoral dissertation, for the University of Pennsylvania. 

5. Father Muldowney of Wheeling College is conducting research on 
desegregation of public schools in five communities located in borderline 
states. 

6. Sister M. Augusta, S.N.D., of Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass., 
is doing research on community conflict under the direction of Dr. Stouffer 
at Harvard. She remarked that community conflict in the New England 
area breaks down frequently along Protestant-Catholic lines. Members 
of the group, none of whom is Catholic, have not as yet interviewed any 
Catholic priests on the matter. Another group working on Little Rock, 
Arkansas, reported having obtained interviews from many Protestant 
ministers but none from Catholic priests. They felt — without citing evi- 
dence — that orders had come down from the hierarchy. 

7. Father Bernard, Managing Editor of Social Order, received a grant 
from the Catholic Committee of the South to survey the attitudes of pastors 
concerning race relations primarily (and Protestant-Catholic relations in- 
cidently) in 43 towns of a Southern Diocese. 

8. Sister Maria Mercedes, S.S.N.D., of the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, stated that her college is represented on the Inter-Campus Coun- 
cil of the National Conference of Christians and Jews in Baltimore. 

9. Father Fitzpatrick from Fordham cited the research being done 
by a graduate student in his department on the experience of Negro con- 
verts in an integrated Catholic parish of Brooklyn, New York. He also 
announced the Vatterott Scholarship Program established by Fordham in 
collaboration with The Catholic Interracial Council of New York for the 
preparation of executives in the field of race relations. 

10. Sister Liguori, B.V.M., of Mundelein College, Chicago, remarked 
that a very prepossessing Negro student at her college was undertaking 
the task of establishing a Human Relations Study Group at Mundelein. 


11. Dr. William Osborne from St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Mary- 
land, reported that he had received a grant of $9,050 from the Fund for 
the Republic to bring his doctoral dissertation, entitled The Catholic Church 
and the Negro in the U. S., up to date (originally covered this subject up 
to 1933) and to rewrite it for more popular consumption. In general, the 
research deals with the accessibility of such facilities as the Knights of 
Columbus, Catholic education at every level, Catholic hospitals and the 
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formal aspects of the liturgy to Negroes in the U. S. Respectfully sub- 
mitted, Mary Jo Huth, Ph.D., Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AWARDS, 1957 


The Committee on Awards of The American Catholic Sociological 
Society is pleased to announce that Reverend Edward Duff, S.J., is the 
recipient of the 1957 American Catholic Sociological Award for The Social 
Thought of the World Council of Churches, New York: Association Press, 
1956, as being the most outstanding piece of published research by a 
member of the Society in 1956-57. 

The Committee also wishes to announce that Honorable Mention has 
been given to two other excellent books submitted: 

A. Clemens, Marriage and the Family, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. 

P. Marx, O.S.B., Virgil Michel and the Liturgical Movement, College- 
ville, Minnesota: Liturgical Press, 1957. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Sister Mary Jeanine, O.S.F. 
Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee. 


Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia. 


Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 


Dr. Bela Kovrig 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 


Sister Mary Edward Healy, C.S.J., Chairman 
The College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 1957 


The Intergroup Relations Committee held a meeting during the last 
annual convention in which it adopted the areas of both interreligious 
and interracial research and educational programming as its proper fields 
for current agenda. 

Pursuing the goals thus set, the Committee has been in contact with 
the Catholic School Sperintendents Committee of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, Through a series of discussions, the Committee 
has secured agreement from the NCEA superintendents that they will 
work toward the incorporation of some programs in intergroup relations 
on their schedule for their annual convention. The ACSS Committee 
offered the services of Catholic sociologists on the roster as resource per- 
sons, consultants, and research reporters for their meetings. Details of 
this development are still being ironed out through the good offices of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference’s Department of Education. 

The ACSS Intergroup Committee, by way of a group research project, 
did a survey of the integration of Negro College students into Catholic 
institutions of higher learning. Members of the Committee experienced 
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great difficulty in gathering the data from schools other than their own, 
owing to the current practice of registrars’ offices. Their registration 
forms, in some cases under direct orders from state laws, no longer 
carry identification by race. Hence, the survey was not at all compre- 
hensive. The partial results as well as the summary of the trends in 
Catholic Negro integration are published in the September issue of Crisis, 
and in the current number of the Interracial Review, under the title of 
“The Negro and Catholic Higher Education.” 

The Committee has also agreed to serve as a clearinghouse and in- 
formation vehicle for news about research in intergroup relations, and 
for information about opportunity for training in the field of human 
relations, especially on the part of Catholic teachers. 

Rev. ALBERT S. Fouey S.J., Chairman 


REPORT OF LUNCHEON MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON TEACH- 
ING SOCIOLOGY IN THE SEMINARY HELD AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., MONDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1957. 


Meeting called to order by Father Schuyler, S.J., Chairman. Com- 
mittee members in attendance: Fathers Bleidorn, Paul, C.S.P., Kenny, 
S.S.J., Trese, S.J., Sullivan, C.Pp.S. Absent: Fathers Camillus, 0O.S.B., 
Putnam, M.M., Behles, C.Ss.R., and Werth, O.F.M. Cap. Non-members 
in attendance: Fathers Butler, S.J., Ryan, O.P., Boulanger, S.M., Marino, 
S.M., Wiley, S.M., Driscoll, S.J., Fallon, S.J., Powell, O.P., and Gatan. 

Meeting began with recollection of groups aims and interests and 
brief reflection on exchange of ideas during the past year. Correspondence 
was noted from regretfully absent members. Chairman reported that 
Monsignor Thomas Riley, head of the NCEA’s Major Seminary Depart- 
ment, would have come to the luncheon meeting except for the anticipated 
absences of the committee members. Chairman reported an invitation 
to address Msgr. Riley’s group at the NCEA convention in Philadelphia. 
The committee approved. The paper will be on “The Need for and Con- 
tent of a Course in Social Study in the Major Seminary.” 

Discussion on the prepared topic, “Contents of the Social Study Cur- 
riculum in the Seminary,” included the following points: another state- 
ment of the topic might be “what the social formation of the priest-to-be 
should include”; insistence that such information should be broad and 
broadening, since the apostolate is world-wide and catholic; recommenda- 
tion that the ready answer be eschewed, that seminarians recognize that 
many social problems do not have known answers yet, that many exist: 
ing answers are not black and white but of many shades between; at 
least the ideas of culture, community, society and other basic sociological 
categories and concepts should be part of the priest’s equipment and 
mental outlook. Father Powell, O.P., made the point that all of these 
concepts can be found in Thomistic writing, and thus a more open path 
to the seminary student and professor might be available. Committee 
asked him to write up his ideas on the subject, perhaps for publication. 

Discussion revolved around two different kinds of syllabus: that 
covered in several courses through the seminary years, and that covered 
in one, single, catch-all course which is supposed to embrace all social 
science and Catholic social teaching in a couple of dozen lectures. Con- 
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sensus was reached that such a course (the latter) should present a 
solid framework of sociological concepts first, and only thereafter a use 
of them in introducing the seminarian to papal social teaching. A couple 
of members offered examples from their own courses of this type. 

Father Ryan, O.P., asked for help in compiling a bibliography for the 
marriage-family course which would be helpful in the seminary. Doubt 
was expressed that such a bibliography would be either available or par- 
ticularly profitable, since the core of the course would be the same whether 
in the Catholic college or the seminary. 


Two projects were suggested for next year’s work and committee 
meeting: periodicals of social import available and recommended for use 
in the seminary; the use of the fifth year of theology (the pastoral ex- 
periment) from the viewpoint of social formation. Father Kenny, S.S.J., 
agreed to be responsible for organizing the former, and Father Sul- 
livan, C.Pp.S., the latter. 

A restatement of our concern: that our priests-to-be develop social 
competence in their apostolic equipment as well as a sense of the Catholic 
social perspective. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J., Chairman 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 1957 
Whereas the Resolutions committee has been requested by the Execu- 
tive Council to express its appreciation to those who have contributed 
to the success of this convention, 
BE IT RESOLVED that special thanks be thus formally expressed to: 


Trinity College and especially its President, Sister Mary Patrick, 
and Vice-President, Sister Mary Columba; 


Our Most Rev. Bishops Wright and Hannan; 


The local arrangements committee — and, in particular, Dr. John 
0’Connor and Dr. Eva Ross; 


The program Committee and especially Sister M. Aquinice. 


Whereas we note with deepest regret the loss of our beloved Father 
William Clark, O.P., a member of long standing who has had a dis- 
tinguished career in sociology at Providence College, 


Be it resolved that a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the 
Executive Secretary to the President of Providence College. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Dr. Eva J. Ross of Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C., asks that 
members interested in the Research Committee who did not complete 
forms at the December 1957 meeting kindly send her details of major 
sociological interests; titles, dates, publisher (if any) of research already 
effected; title and status of work in progress with publication plans; 
title and expected date of completion of future research. She regrets that 
she cannot enter into correspondence about the Committee but will re- 
port on results at the December 1958 meeting. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE ACSS, 1957 
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$4921.62 
ADR MORE UREN © STR CUMNN RIND oo caso cca ce ves cess aca uceseccndercrctucebvest 3059.25 


Oct., 1956 — 788.80 
Dec., 1956 — 778.23 
Mar., 1957 — 814.03 
June, 1957 — 578.19 


$3059.25 
RO ripos eririeiniha Ae NED 22 976.98 
emis CRN MIR NIN sess cen tneaserstecnmeneecsenes 50.00 
Prsmtene, Award Gertaeates | o.oo sn occas cckcscencesescen ces 14.00 
Program Printing, 1956 convention .....................--..-++ 152.00 
Executive Council Meeting. ..................-...-.--..-s-ss--e0+++- 50.00 
FT ee ae 7 | (a ne ae aaa eee 100.00 
$4402.23 4402.23 
ROSNER MRURUSS RN a scenes $ 519.39 
Invoice for October, 1957 issue outstanding ........................ $827.85 
Ee ee ee ee aR ee ne ree ee eee eee $308.46 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT OF THE ACSS, 1957 
December 1956 December 1957 


Constituent members. ........................-..... 406 . 392 
SRRIIIG PREINORS: wooo. oes coccicccwcces ele 56 110 
Institutional members .......................---.-+ 53 46 


In December 1956 there were 371 additional subscribers as compared 
with 425 in 1957. 
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BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 








Handbuch der Soziologie. Edited by Werner Ziegenfuss. Stutt- 
gart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1956. Pp. xliv+1243. DM 142. 


The bulky manual before us is but one of an impressive 
array of German publications of the past three years or so 
which have made significant contributions to the progress of 
sociology in general. Its primary purpose has been the clos- 
ing of a twenty-year gap to German readers, not only by bring- 
ing up to date their knowledge of foreign achievements but 
also by providing a link with their own past. For all intents 
and purposes, it resumes the tradition of Vierkandt’s famous 
manual of 1931, still an invaluable source of information and 
food for thought to anybody. Like its forerunner, the emphasis 
lies less on the summarizing of specialized studies than on 
synthezing thought and principles. Thus it represents a wel- 
come addition to a type of scholarly literai:ure which, while not 
entirely neglected during the period of German silence, has 
not been cultivated with much vigor among sociologists as for 
instance among psychologists and even anthropologists. 

Unlike a textbook, a manual is addressed less to students 
than to mature scholars; it is indispensable for taking stock as 
well as for the advancement of critical discussion and self- 
appraisal. Oddly enough, the German publication coincides with 
the preparation of two similar, though less comprehensive, 
volumes in this country. Only one of them, Modern Sociological 
Theory by Becker and Boskoff has at the time of this writing 
become available; the other by Gittler has been delayed for 
some time. 

Although the sharply limited space alloted to this review 
excludes a comparison between the American and German ap- 
proach, which should prove most revealing, it can be asserted 
with considerable confidence that the parallel publications are 
complementary rather than competitive. The strength of the 
German volume lies precisely where Americans have been 
notoriously weak. It would be too glib a description if we 
simply were to rely on the much abused magic formula of 
“theory.” For American theory has advanced immensely and 
under its own power (though not without reference to European 
masters or the assistance of European immigrants) far be- 
yond the point where the “great old men” of Continental soci- 
ology had left off a generation ago. Yet it is still true to some 
extent that the intellectual atmosphere in this country does 
not provide its sociologists with the same historical perspective 
and philosophical perspicacity as German higher education. This 
is not to say that the Handbuch fails to distinguish empirical 
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social science from philosophical speculation or social meliorism, 
What it does achieve, however, is the scrutiny of the meta- 
sociological foundations in which the various scientific systems 
are anchored. 

Besides the incisive, though perhaps too much abbreviated, 
historical survey by Heinz Maus, which extends to the most 
contemporary work of American sociology, the editor’s thematic 
essay on the scope and types of sociology is a good example 
for both the strength and weakness of this approach. To men- 
tion the latter first: most American readers will probably find 
a kind of presentation hard to digest which seems apt for the 
expression of Erlebtes und Geschautes than the formulation of 
rational propositions. Yet Ziegenfuss knows the Kantian back- 
ground of contemporary sociological thinking, which follows the 
anti-behavioristic and anti-scientistic line initiated mainly by 
Simmel, much more thoroughly than any American sociologist 
we can think of. His analysis and comparison of such divergent 
thought systems as those of Simmel, Vierkandt, and Wiese, 
on the one hand, the Catholics Frodl, Schilling, von Hildebrandt, 
on the other, the almost forgotten Universalist Spann, the cul- 
tural sociologist Alfred Weber besides his brother Max (whose 
heritage appears as the overpowering common bond linking to- 
gether not only the contributions of this volume but German 
with American sociology as well), and several others, should 
give pause to reconsider the syncretistic basis upon which we 
are trying to erect the edifice of a science on ultimately prag- 
matical terms. 

There are other articles which probe far deeper than is 
customary in such cases: e.g., Carl Weiss’ broad discussion of 
the sociology of education, or Gerhard Weisser’s long treatise 
containing an original approach to economics understood as a 
sociological discipline; it may prove the most fruitful intro- 
duction for a sociologist to an “institution” with which most of 
us find it very difficult to deal appropriately. Quite generally 
speaking, the extensive treatment of all major social institu- 
tions by experts in their fields with strong sociological lean- 
ings rather than by professional sociologists talking about sub- 
ject matter with which they are acquainted but superficially, 
is a novel and stimulating experience which might help us to 
get out of the rut. To mention but one interdependent group 
of articles: Baron von der Heidte’s lucid essay on the state to- 
gether with Otto Stammer’s critical survey of political science 
and Hermann Eichler’s brief sociology of law could open vistas 
upon an area of social reality which is often treated gingerly 
and without clear acknowledgement of its full sociological 
significance. 

Another focal point which commands attention is Friedrich 





Keiter’s outline of social anthropology; it is supplemented by | 
his two other contributions on primitive man and basic socio- | 
cultural processes, as well as by an instructive article by Hans | 
M. Peters on animal societies. Together these form a major | 
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sector of what is taught here under anthropology, though with 
several rather striking omissions and quite a different arrange- 
ment of subject matter. Keiter, who holds doctoral degrees in 
both medicine and arts, scores a considerable success in his 
attempt to combine the concepts of personality, culture, and 
society in a unified frame of reference, thus providing at long 
last a solid intellectual basis for a truly “integrated” approach 
to social reality. 

The richness of the other chapters cannot even be indicated 
here except by mentioning topics and authors. The foundations 
of Historical Sociology are treated separately from the stand- 
point of Idealism (Karl Muhs) and of Marxism (Leo Kofler). 
Franz Zwilgmeyer writes on “Culture” in general, Gustav 
Mensching on sociology of religion, von der Heidte on social 
patterns, bourgeois society and its aftermath, Otto H. von der 
Gablentz on primary groups. Charlotte Lorenz’ comprehensive 
surveys of social statistics and population theory deserve special 
consideration; both are done with a broader theoretical scope 
and with less technical sophistication than one would expect 
to find in similar American texts. Willy Hellpach’s ideosyn- 
cratic treatment of social psychology is as little satisfactory as 
corresponding attempts in American manuals. One wonders 
whether the persistent failure to achieve any kind of integral 
snyopsis has not something to do with the hybrid character 
of the discipline itself whose boundaries with microsociology 
on the one hand, psychology of the social animal on the other, 
have never been defined adequately. 


Possibly a minority of the contributors are actually hold- 
ing chairs of sociology, the other being professionally associated 
with various academic specialities. It is certainly to the benefit 
of sociology as a science if so many representatives of different 
disciplines take such an active and proficient interest in its 
progress. There is much less compartmentalization between dif- 
ferent sciences in Germany than in America, but there is also 
much less division of labor within sociology itself. Thus many 
fields well-worked in this country remain fallow and even un- 
recognized, and what is gained in broadness of outlook is lost 
in accuracy of specific knowledge. It will surprise the American 
reader how seldom direct references are made to empirical 
data, field research or experimental studies while a discussion 
of more refined research techniques is completely omitted. Also 
the bibliographical references are less comprehensive and con- 
sistent in form than one would hope to find in a manual which 
Should provide guidance for further study, although recent 


All told, it would seem that henceforth no serious, particu- 
larly no creative, sociologist can very well afford to neglect 
the treasure of suggestions and leads included in this impressive 


and fresh ideas to a new crop of textbooks which, within the 
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next few years, threatens to roll from the presses of American 
college publishers. E. K. FRANCIS 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sociological Theory: A Book of Readings. Edited by Lewis A. 
Coser and Bernard Rosenberg. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. Pp. xiii+578. $6.50. 

There was apparently a need for “readers” in quite a num- 
ber of social science fields. After the success of the first ones 
a whole crop of such selections has been produced. And now 
a lively discussion is under way about their virtues and in par- 
ticular their function as textbook replacements in undergraduate 
sociology courses. One can easily eliminate those books of read- 
ings that are simply not good: either insignificant excerpts 
have been chosen or the pieces are too short to be meaningful 
to the student. The real debate begins over the fine selections 
which are well introduced and in line with a sound systematic 
order presented in an organic sequence. One book of this kind 
is Coser-Rosenberg’s collection in the area of sociological theory. 

What have the debaters to say about it? Scarcely anyone 
will object to its use as supplementary reading. In this way 
the book has only one purpose, that is, to make life for our 
students easier since they will have to go less often to the 
stacks to search for the original sources. But is this the real 
purpose of a selection which ranks high, like the one under 
review? It is felt by many that a well organized course can 
dispense with the textbook provided good lectures are given 
and the student is encouraged to read the basic writings in 
the field. For a course of this type a book of readings is the 
ideal ‘‘text’’; Coser-Rosenberg offers the right reading material 
for courses in basic concepts of sociology or principles of soci- 
ology. To be sure the student needs the teacher as a guide for 
his own thinking and his explorations and discoveries of the 
leading scholars and their works. The selections are made in 
such a way that some may be read by the student before the 
teacher discusses the respective subject-matter whereas others 
— e.g., the introduction and the first chapter, dealing with the 
definition of the field — should be studied subsequent to pres- 
entation by the lecturer. 

The editors have not chosen a strict system but preferred 
a rather loose order of themes. Part I, “General Concepts,” 
has chapters on, among others, culture, interaction, social con- 
trol, cohesion, and conflict. Part III, “Structural Concepts,” 
deals with primary groups, class, status, anomie, structure, and 
function. A smaller Part II is given over to social psychology, 
called “Self-Other Concepts.” It is entirely up to the teacher 
to determine the sequence in which the chapters should be read. 
This flexibility makes it adaptable to the particular conditions 
of all kinds of courses and all kinds of teacher temperaments 
and ambitions. 
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When I add that among the selected authors are Max Weber, 
Simmel, Robert Michels, Durkheim, and Pareto then, I am 
afraid, I am starting a new debate, this time about the ques- 
tion whether so many European writers should be read. And 
if I throw in as counterweight names like Parsons, Mead 
(George, that is), and Merton, I may not help my cause too 
much. But actually the finest excerpts of the finest authors have 
been chosen, and Maclver, Cooley, Park, and Burgess are also 
partners in the great company. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


“Overpopulation”: A Study of Papal Teachings on the Problem, 
with Special Reference to Japan. By Rev. Anthony F. Zim- 
merman, S.V.D., S.T.L. Washington: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1957. Pp. xv+328. $4.00 (paper- 
bound). 

A recent trend in Catholic discussions of what its sponsors 
now prefer to call “Population Control’ seems to find some- 
thing shocking in the notion that Catholic demographers or 
theologians should point out the demographic, historical, sta- 
tistical and hygienic flaws in the doctrine of the glib “control- 
lers.” Perhaps the trend is a justified reaction to studiously 
non-religious critiques. This splendid dissertation avoids both 
errors. 


Primarily a study of Catholic teaching on problems of pop- 
ulation, including moral problems of the family, nation, and 
world, the study gives extensive quotations from documents by 
Pope Pius XII, with reference to other authoritative sources. 
Himself a devoted laborer in Japan, the author is careful to 
supply the average reader’s deficiencies in Japanese history and 
general background. He then gives a broad background of 
Catholic teaching on the rights of nations and of individuals. 
Worthy of special mention is his doctrine that indications of 
permissible family limitation by lawful means is a right or 
duty of the family, not the community. (Pp. 89-102, esp. p. 95). 
The possibilities and limitations of emigration to solve specific 
overpopulation cases are described and differentiated. With 
copious quotations of the Pope on the problems of nations 
and mankind, the author then re-collates the problems of Japan 
to those of the world and of the conscientious Catholic citizen. 

But, while the properly theological text and its background 
were instructive, the reviewer was most delighted with the 
small-print appendix beginning on page 287, in which this theo- 
logian shows his appreciation and knowledge of the strictly 
human objections to the hysteria of the Vogts, Cookes, and 
Sangers. He outlines the positive aspects of the world outlook 
on food, population, and resources. In his conclusion to this 
appendix, the author sums up neatly his previously documented 
points (pp. 300-302) : the mathematical possibility, but statis- 
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tical improbability of real universal overpopulation; the lack 
of a known and easily demonstrated “law” of long-range pop- 
ulation growth (which law is assumed by controllers and sel- 
dom discussed critically, as is done by our author in this appen- 
dix, particularly on page 301); and, of course, the complete 
uselessness of long range “population control” in acute specific 
overpopulation cases. 

Of course, this appendix is a brief summary — the author 
has touched on all points as they were inferred or treated in 
the papal teachings — but the summary is a most valuable 
addition to the primarily moral discussions in the body of the 
book. 

And — an important point — technical and scholarly as 
it is, this book is eminently readable throughout. 

LAWRENCE R. SULLIVAN 
United Steelworkers of America 
400 Lock Street, Tarentum, Pa. 


The Patient and the Mental Hospital. Edited by Milton Green- 
blatt, Daniel J. Levinson and Richard H. Williams. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1957. Pp. xviiit+658. $6.00. 
Literature on state mental hospitals is said to follow one 

of five possible approaches. The administrative approach, re- 
flected in annual reports, usually points out how much has been 
achieved at so little cost to the state. The second or “pollyanna” 
approach, designed largely to impress friends and relatives of 
patients, pictures only the most attractive features of the 
hospital. The opposite or muckraking perspective presents and 
usually distorts the undesirable features of the mental hospital. 
Only two approaches are scientific: the psychiatric and the 
sociopsychological. The former considers the patient as a 
clinical entity; only the latter regards him as a person affected 
by a network of hospital interpersonal relations. This volume, 
made up chiefly of papers given at a conference devoted to 
the effect of socio-environmental influences upon the hospitalized 
mentally ill, is an impressive example of the sociopsychological 
approach. 

The senior editor, along with York and Brown, will be 
remembered for his From Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care 
(1955). From the present volume one would conclude that the 
new “therapeutic institution” is already well on its way to 
an even more advanced stage in which mental hospitals may 
be described as “rehabilitation centers.” Readers of this re- 
view will be interested in knowing that the new “socio-thera- 
peutic” orientation will make considerable use of contributions 
from sociology and anthropology. It is claimed, moreover, that 
the modern mental hospital is “a luxuriant setting from the 
point of view of developing and testing systematic theory.” 

New trends in government and private mental hospital 
policies and practices, both here and abroad, are featured. Many 
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of these changes are so recent that the proponents of “human- 
istic change are still groping their way in semi-darkness” (p. 
23). Nursing problems, for instance, arise. Nurses trained in 
the traditional role which ‘emphasized physical care and effec- 
tive neutrality toward patients” complained they “didn’t know 
what to do” in their new role where they were expected to 
carry on interpersonal relations (p. 419). Even psychiatrists 
in training felt awkward. 

New rehabilitation methods touched upon briefly include the 
day hospital, the night hospital, sheltered workshops, half-way 
houses, social therapeutic clubs, and family care. Reference is 
made to the use of college students as volunteers in mental 
hospitals. A good chapter is included on the history of mental 
institutions and another is devoted to one of the major prob- 
lems of state hospitals today, the treatment of nonpsychotic 
adolescents. The conclusion drawn by Belknap (1956) in his 
study of a Texas mental hospital is also underlined here: “The 
highest priority and most promising direction for revision in 
mental hospital treatment lies in the direction of techniques 
for ward orientated treatment programs, with central focus on 
training and support of the psychiatric aid” (p. 336). 

Lack of balance is to be expected in a volume prepared by 
about 60 contributors. It is unfortunate that so much effort 
was expended in trying to apply some technical sociological 
concepts to the hospital community; in some instances these 
contributions seem painfully pedantic. It might have been more 
profitable if this space had been devoted to topics such as 
patient government, councils, and clubs which are barely men- 
tioned. In these days when staff chaplains are urged to take 
a special training course it seems strange that not a line is 
given to their place in the therapeutic community. 

This volume, subtitled “Contributions of Research in the 
Science of Social Behavior,” will be a valuable addition to nurs- 
ing, social work, psychology, and sociology as well as mental 
hospital libraries. 

RAYMOND W. Murray, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Lasting South. Edited by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. and James 
Jackson Kilpatrick. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1957. 
Pp. x+208. $5.50. 

In an attempt to explore the identity of the South and to 
isolate what it is that makes the South “different,” this sym- 
posium examines various aspects of life in that area: the Con- 
federate heritage, the economy, religion, education, political 
view, and belles-lettres. The underlying assumption is that this 
identity is worth preserving; hence, “the need for Southerners 
to reflect long before bartering that individuality for the dubious 
advantages of conformity” (p. ix). 

According to one contributor, the South’s awareness of its 
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sectional identity has been confirmed by defeat, by “political 
and social reconstruction, by freight differentials, and absentee 
landlords and a new generation of abolitionists and by the 
Supreme Court” (p. 122). Throughout the essays the reader 
is reminded that the American dilemma has not yet been re- 
solved. For example, in depicting the strengths of the South, 
the following statements are made: the Confederacy “fought 
with the most democratic army in America’s history” (p. 35); 
the South “has maintained a respect for personality while other 
sections were tending to relegate personality to the museum 
of antiquities” (p. 67) ; and “the Southerner tends to see people 
as three-dimensional, interesting in their own right, significant” 
(p. 78). Yet the authors continue to espouse the views of 
Booker T. Washington that the Negroes should “cultivate ex- 
cellence” and the world will come to them (p. 66). One author 
does make this admission: “I think our hearts would bear some 
looking into — if only we could bear looking into them” (p. 82). 

Written for a lay audience, The Lasting South is an undoc- 
umented account by fourteen experienced Southern writers. It 
is not a strictly sociological treatise; it is rather a collection of 
essays by journalists and educators who have strong convic- 
tions. To a reader who is unfamiliar with the South, it may 
be a source of information; however, the knowledge communi- 
cated and the attitudes revealed have been expressed previously 
by William Faulkner and other Southerners. 

SISTER FRANCES JEROME Woops, C.D.P. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 7, Tex. 


With All Deliberate Speed. Segregation-Desegregation in South- 
ern Schools. Prepared by Staff Members and Associates of 
Southern Education Reporting Service. Edited by Don 
Shoemaker. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. 239. 
$3.50. 


No sociologist can afford to miss the “story” of desegrega- 
tion as it has unfolded since May 1954 when the Supreme Court 
declared segregation in public schools unconstitutional. Every- 
body knows vaguely about the ups and downs of the develop- 
ments following the decision of the Court; the more sensational 
features have certainly been sufficiently underlined in the daily 
press. But few are those who were able to acquire a well- 
rounded picture of the situation. Moreover, since the friendly 
and hostile endeavors striving toward a solution are producing 
a constantly changing situation, one needs almost a “movie- 
camera” in order to gain an adequate image of the happenings 
and of the institutional and mental transformations in the 
South. It is most fortunate that the Southern Education Re- 
porting Service, set up in 1954 by six Southern newspaper 
editors and six Southern educators, created such a “camera” 
in the form of the Southern School News. But even this ex- 
cellent publication which is “neither pro-segregation nor anti- 
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segregation, but simply reports the facts as it finds them, 
state by state,”’ would not have helped greatly if Don Shoemaker, 
the leading spirit behind the News, had not found a way to 
gather the innumerable pieces of information and to put them 
together into one “mosaic” that really gives the story. It is 
this book. 

Eleven journalists under Shoemaker’s guidance summarized 
their observations in eleven chapters, each given over to a 
special aspect of the whole “affair.” The first chapter describes 
the Court decision and the subsequent decree in which the 
Court called for a “prompt and reasonable start” to be carried 
out “‘with all deliberate speed.” In other chapters we learn 
the facts about desegregation in the border states, about the 
situation in larger cities, and in the Deep South. We hear 
about the various laws enacted in several state legislatures, 
about the rather successful initiative in Washington, D.C., and 
about the state of mind in Southern colleges. Thus the book 
gives us the data but — more than that — by doing it in such 
a penetrating manner, it also re-creates for the reader the 
atmosphere in the South and permits him empathetically to 
understand the general climate and the more specific attitude 
trends, aspirations, and expectations of the participants on both 
sides. A basis is offered us to evaluate the strength of power 
of “elite” groups, legislative assemblies, and public opinion. 

A sociologist can use the information in this book as a 
framework for his study of social change, the survival and 
the life limits of normative behavior patterns, and in particular 
for his examination of the relations between psychological and 
institutional variables. 

With All Deliberate Speed is an extraordinary book. It 
does honor to the newspaper profession and illustrates the way 
in which social scientist and reporter can fruitfully cooperate. 


RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Southern Race Progress. By Thomas J. Woofter. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. xii+180. $3.50. 


“The wishful thinking of some Southerners who assert that 
‘our Negroes are satisfied unless they are stirred up by agitators’ 
is far from the truth. What is really stirring them up is... 
their own constant observation of the numerous good things 
of democracy which are labeled ‘for white people only’.” That 
judgment of Professor Woofter’s comes from many years of 
social science and 65 years of loyal Southern living. He does 
not find fault with the Supreme Court decision outlawing public 
educational segregation. In his mind segregated education can 
only be unequal education. He insists that the white man’s 
reason for segregation is his interpretation of Negro racial 
differences as inferiorities. As a consequence for the Negro, 
“The feeling of difference colors his whole personality and 
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makes him in some respects his own worst enemy by imposing 
the disheartening handicap of having to rise above himself.” 

Woofter’s conclusion is that “What each American needs 
is a code of conduct which enables him to look the members 
of any race in the eye and say: ‘I begrudge you no progress, 
I have not done and shall not do you harm.’” Even that attitude 
he calls Utopian. If that negative attitude is all social science 
can offer, it is not enough. Christ’s “I am the way, the truth 
and the life” must add the positive element. Vine and Branch 
Christianity is no mere mystic devotion but the heart and soul 
of the answer to our racial problem. 

The author explains that “While this book does consider 
the status quo — i.e., the fix we are in — its chief concern 
is to get back of the situation of the moment to take a longer 
view of why we are what we are and what hope there is for 
racial harmony.” Its value for the reader is therefore notably 
dependent upon how familiar he already is with that story. 
It will encourage Southern moderates to begin. to show them- 
selves and join forces for increasingly progressive action. 

JOHN E. COOGAN, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


The Pacific Lowlands of Colombia — A Negroid Area of the 
American Tropics. By Robert C. West. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv+278. $5.00. 
Reportedly a geographic study, the subtitle interests the 

cultural anthropologist. The monograph brings to light the 

physical and cultural milieux of a previously little known seg- 
ment of the American humid tropics. In this rather unique 

Negroid culture area, the descendants of African slaves gradu- 

ally supplanted the indigenous Choco and southern Chibcha, 

adopting Indian techniques in subsistence farming and fishing. 

The result of laborious field work restricted to “visibly 
observed elements,” the monograph is eminently scientific, pro- 
vided with maps, figures, tables, voluminous Notes, and ex- 
cellent Bibliography. This should attract the advanced student 
of anthropology. For the novice in cultural anthropology, or 
the sociologist, the profusion of photographs illustrating the 

cultural elements in the economic behavior of a people in a 

lowland coastal equatorial area provides a graphic compendium 

that merits examination. 
HERBERT F. LEIES, S.M. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


An African Survey. By Lord Hailey. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xxvi+1676. $16.80. 
Just as there is a place for the good textbook, there are, 
at times, a place for compendia. Certainly, students of a par- 
ticular problem, place, or region, are grateful for useful bibli- 


ographies, and summarizations. Africa was always important, | 
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both sociologically and anthropologically, but today, with the 
rise of a national spirit in the great continent, students of the 
area cannot but be satisfied to know that a wealth of material 
is combined into a single, though heavy volume. An African 
Survey was first known to most of us in its 1938 edition, and 
now, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, we have a revised 1956 edition, which should stand 
alongside Africana for some time to come. This monumental 
work, under the general direction of Lord Hailey, but with 
many prominent contributors, studies just about everything 
that one can possibly want to know about the current situa- 
tion in Africa; its subtitle is “A Study of Problems in Africa 
South of the Sahara.” 

As a standard and comprehensive reference, it not only in- 
cludes twenty-four chapters covering every type of Africa prob- 
lem, usually on a regional basis, but it also has a large index 
and many maps, including a good one of political Africa and 
a good transportation map. It is reminiscent of the famed 
China Year Books, at least in its utility, although it is far 
more conclusive and scientific. It would not be possible to 
list all of the chapter headings here, but one might call special 
attention to the ones on Methods of Social Anthropology; In- 
stitutions for Research; The Rising Spirit of Africanism; and 
The Non-European Immigrant Communities. These struck this 
reviewer as of unusual interest, since few general readers can 
cover all of the book when one reads in the usual manner. How- 
ever, students interested in learning what is being done in 
way of advancing African research, particularly in terms of 
social anthropology, will find some of the chapters mentioned 
as pertinent to their grasp of the complexities of Africa. 

Hoebel remarks, in his recent revision of his text, that 
in another hundred years, we shall not again see the primitive 
world. It must be obvious to all students of social and cul- 
ture change, that the Africa of this day has awakened. Some 
of its primitive heritage might well last a long while, but there 
are few portions of the continent left which are not revealing 
the tensions and disturbances indicative of somewhat sudden 
shifts from colonial policy to self-revealment. But for some 
time to come, the problems growing out of acculturation and 
self-realization will be of concern to the Africian specialist, 
whether he be a native of the land or an outside observer of 
the great drama, of which the curtain has only recently risen 
for the gaze of the world. ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Dynamics of Interviewing. By Robert L. Kahn and Charles 
F. Cannell. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957 
Pp. x+368. $7.75. 

In this work, the outgrowth of their experience at the Sur- 
vey Research Center, University of Michigan, the authors have 
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attempted to provide a theoretical framework within which the 
interview can become a consistently valid technique for ob- 
taining accurate information. Their approach is not merely 
theoretical, however, since there is continued reliance upon 
recordings of actual interviews which pinpoint their theoreti- 
cal structure into ongoing situations. 

The book has not been written for a specific audience as 
much as the general category of “interviewers.” The second 
part of the book contains four types of interviews: medical, 
personnel, supervisor-subordinate, and social work. The first 
part discusses principles and techniques within a theoretical 
structure that leans heavily upon Lewinian field theory. 

That the authors are attempting to provide a theoretical 
structure within which the facts of the interviewing process 
may take on certain significance is an excellent sign. Yet we 
should not overlook the highly provisional quality of such a 
structure. At this particular stage of development of a con- 
ceptual scheme more facts must be handled than can be sub- 
sumed under the conceptual scheme that is in process of for- 
mulation. Or, as the selection of facts becomes more and more 
precise there must be a continual examination of prior accepted 
facts. 

There is an area of possible difficulty. This is language. 
The authors do not seem to face up to the real problem resid- 
ing within communication between persons with different cul- 
tural frames. It is a problem that does not seem to be, either 
now or in the future, readily available for assumption into 
the authors’ structure. ROBERT M. BARRY 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minn. 


The American Cause. By Russel Kirk. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1957. Pp. v+172. $3.50. 


What are the things that an American lives for? What are 
the things that he is willing, if necessary, to die for? The 
answers to these questions are presented to the reader by the 
Thomistic scholar, Russel Kirk, in this lucidly composed treatise. 

The author was seriously distressed by the fact that the 
American Army and a Senate Sub-committee concurred with 
the Chief of Intelligence of the Chinese People’s Volunteer 
Army in North Korea that the American prisoners of war 
were guilty of bewildered and shameful conduct because they 
were weak in their loyalties to family, community, religion, 
and fellow soldiers. 

Few were the American prisoners of war who could emerge 
from prison unbroken in spirit and undefeated, morally and 
intellectually, by the enemy. One of those few was a Catholic 
priest, Father Harold W. Rigney, who knew what his religion 
and his civilization and his nation stood for and he defended 
those principles to the discouragement of his Communist in- 
terrogators. 
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To meet this problem Professor Kirk believes that Americans 
do not need to invent a new theory of human nature and 
politics; but we do need, urgently, to recall to our minds the 
sound convictions which have sustained our civilization and 
our nation. 

These convictions are established upon three bodies of 
principle. The first and most important, is the set of moral 
convictions which a people hold: their ideas about the relation- 
ship between God and man, about virtue and vice, honesty 
and dishonesty. The second of these bodies of principle is 
the set of political convictions which a people hold: their ideas 
about justice and injustice, freedom and tyranny, personal 
rights and power. The third is the set of economic convic- 
tions which a people hold: their ideas about wealth and prop- 
erty, public and private responsibilities in the making and 
distributing of goods and services. 

The three basic groups of ideas are explained and illustrated 
in ten fascinating chapters. It is the considered judgment of 
this reviewer that The American Cause ought to be added to 
the list of required readings for college students in the field 
of Social Science. 

WALTER L. WILLIGAN 
St. John’s University, Jamaica, 32, N.Y. 


Catholic Colonization on the Western Frontier. By James P. 
Shannon. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. 
xiili+802. $5.00. 

Ten flourishing Catholic centers in southwestern Minnesota 
speak today of the success of Bishop John Ireland as a colonizer. 
Father Shannon, in a work typical of many well-documented 
area studies, tells of Bishop Ireland’s work in Minnesota. Four 
thousand Irish Catholic families were settled on 400,000 acres 
during the decade following 1875. This book sheds more light 
on the immigrant in our history, especially the Catholic im- 
migrant, and helps refute the generally accepted view of in- 
dividual migration to the frontier. It also offers clear illustra- 
tions of the important role played by the Catholic Church in 
the Americanization of recent arrivals to our land. 

Bishop Ireland’s primary motive in colonization was to build 
a strong Church in the West. He did this by establishing self- 
supporting parishes in Minnesota. Critics of Ireland’s work 
point out that the average population of the ten villages he 
founded is about 650. Yet, as parochial religious centers, these 
villages have measured up to the expectations of their founder. 
As Bishop of St. Paul, John Ireland brought many Catholics 
into his diocese and established a concentration of religious 
institutions. 

In American history textbooks we usually find little about 
Catholics on the frontier. This work supplies the deficiency 
and gives both teacher and student a better understanding of 
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the work of the Catholic Church in the growth of the United 
States. Sociologists interested in social thought on the early 
American scene will find an encouraging illustration of group 
colonization here. A careful index further enhances the value 


of this work. 
JOHN C. REED, S.J. 
St. Ignatius High School, Cleveland 18, O. 


The Modern Apostle. By Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. Chicago: Fides 
Publishers Association, 1957. Pp. xii+148. $2.95. 


If, as Father Putz says, “there is a considerable lag in the 
awareness of the Church as the People of God,” his book can 
aid materially in diminishing the lag; for between the lines as 
well as on them, he forcefully, but con amore, communicates to 
the reader a “sense of Church” and many insights into the 
place of the lay apostle as an integral part of the modern 
Church. 

Although The Modern Apostle is a compilation of essays 
written originally for Our Sunday Visitor, it follows a logical 
and natural development in first treating of the qualities that 
form the modern apostle and turning then to a description of 
the work of specific action groups (and herein the author re- 
veals a wide and intimate knowledge of organized apostolic 
groups, particularly those of recent times, such as the CFM, 
YCS, YCW). He concludes with a section composed of reflec- 
tions on the teachings of our Lord that have special meaning 
for the lay apostle. Part IV, somewhat as an appendix, pre- 
sents “An Examination of Conscience” slanted toward aiding 
the user in his formation as an apostle, per se. 

Thus the book serves two purposes admirably: it is a con- 
cise explanation to those who seek to understand better the 
function of the laity in the Church; it is a manual for those 
who are, or wish to be, active in apostolic work. 

CARL M. FISCHER 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Responsibility in Mass Communication. By Wilbur Schramm. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. xxiii+391. $4.50. 
More and more, individuals and nations are becoming aware 

of the fact that mass media in the field of communication are 

assuming increasing power and scope and are gaining in influ- 
ential strength almost beyond control. This is especially evident 
today when the free world finds itself face to face with the 
challenge of an almost cynically manipulated press and radio 
with a world-wide influence and power. Therefore a book on 
responsibility in the field of mass communication is very timely 
and will answer a special need in our modern society. 
Throughout the book, the author lays particular emphasis 
on the concept of responsibility. As a background, there is 
a sketch of the development of communications starting with 
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the invention of the printing press and ending with radio and 
television. In a very effective way the rapid growth in the 
communications field is described and, at tie same time, the 
main problems caused by this growth are discussed. How can 
the freedom of individuals be maintained and how can cul- 
tures retain their vitality and genuineness at a time when 
mass media are concentrated in the hands of a few? 

This historical sketch is followed by a discussion of the 
four philosophical bases underlying modern communication 
systems: authoritarian, totalitarian, libertarian, and social 
responsibility. Next, Schramm deals with the ethics in mass 
communication and these various theories are shown in prac- 
tical application. The many cases that are cited illustrate effec- 
tively how the various philosophical concepts are applied to 
the reality of the operation of the different mass media. What 
about freedom, the right to know, truth, and fairness — and 
who bears the responsibility if these vital areas are infringed 
upon? These and other problems are frankly discussed. The 
author states the necessity of the reaffirmation of ethical 
standards in the dissemination of information and warns of 
the dangers inherent in a failure to do so. Again, to support 
his theory he presents case studies which give revealing insight 
into the many personal moral decisions which communicators 
have to make at every level. Responsibility in Mass Communica- 
tion will certainly help the readers to understand better the 
tremendous importance and influence of modern mass media. 
It is an excellent study presenting a wealth of information 
and, as such, can be highly commended to all interested in this 
particular field. SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines 


Community Involvement. By Christopher Sower, John Holland, 
Kenneth Tiedke, Walter Freeman and others. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1957. Pp. 323. $5.00. 


There is a growing body of literature on findings obtained 
by means of the “self-survey” technique. Community Involve- 
ment by a number of social scientists from Michigan State 
University undertaken in a midwestern county stands out in 
marked contrast to most of the other factual reports by its 
highly detailed analysis of the very nature of the self-survey 
process itself. Its value is further enhanced by the authors’ 
constant concern with theory. In such a more basic frame of 
reference we find not only the necessary abstraction, categor- 
ization, and analysis to throw light upon the dynamics of social 
process but theoretical propositions and generalizations on social 
action are subjected to rigid empirical tests that lead to veri- 
fication. Instead of being the usual before-and-after report, 
Community Involvement is “a careful historical analysis of the 
pertinent events which occur in a particular survey.” 

The report begins with a description of the socio-cultural 
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background of the county in which the health survey is to be 
conducted. The retention of beliefs, sentiments, and values, 
typical of the midwestern farm areas in the county’s trend 
toward industrialization is counterbalanced by a “fund of good 
will” of the local community which time has developed into 
“sentiments of interpersonal and intergroup relationships ... 
social obligations, reciprocities and _ responsibilities.” The 
authors then proceed, with frequent asides to theoretical im- 
plications, with the initiation, legitimation and execution of 
the project. This excellent account closes with a section “On 
Theory.” There are 29 tables and figures and a 3-page bibli- 
ography. Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski, and Max Weber are 
their acknowledged mentors. 
SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V.D. 

Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


United Nations Report on the World Social Situation. New 

Mind Columbia University Press, September 1957. Pp. 198. 

1.75. 

The Report is prepared by the Bureau of Social Affairs of 
the United Nations in co-operation with the International Labor 
Office, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the United Na- 
tions Educational Organization, and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The first part of the book deals in five chapters with 
World Population Trends, Health and Food Conditions, Educa- 
tion, Employment, and Working conditions. The second part 
comprises a study of social problems of urbanization in eco- 
nomically under-developed areas and, specifically, of urbaniza- 
tion in Africa and in Latin America. 

The data obtainable for a report as extensive as this must 
perforce be incomplete, and in some instances record has been 
replaced by estimates. The statistics based on accurate informa- 
tion and the data of the Report, however, indicate that the 
world’s social situation has significally improved in recent years. 
National incomes have risen, industrial production has been 
increased, real wages have gone up, and working conditions 
have been improved. On the other hand, the Report also illus- 
trates the fact that progress is small compared to the vast ex- 
tent of poverty and need in underdeveloped areas. The picture 
is even less favorable if the fact be taken into consideration 
that estimates had to replace accurate information in just those 
areas where social conditions are the poorest. 

Despite the caution that the difficulty of securing complete 
information imposes, this United Nations Report should be ac- 
cepted with gratitude and appreciation. It makes available a 
wealth of interesting data; it permits comparisons and the 


drawing of qualified conclusions; and it offers valuable sources 
of information for anyone interested in the study of the “worldf 


social situation.” LupwWIG H. MAI 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 
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The Jacksonian Persuasion. By Marvin Meyers. Stanford; Stan- 
ford University Press, 1957. Pp. vi+231. $5.00. 

American historians never seem to tire of writing about 
Jackson, ordinarily in a reverential tone, especially in recent 
years. Many of them perhaps ascribe motives to Jackson which 
he himself never entertained. Marvin Meyers has summarized 
the efforts that others have made in analyzing the appeal made 
by Jacksonian democracy. He has concerned himself with such 
questions as: Was Jacksonian democracy primarily an affair 
of party politics or was it a broad social movement? What mes- 
sage did Jacksonian democracy carry to society and whom 
did it reach? 

In addition to including comments made by Alexis de 
Tocqueville on democracy as Tocqueville saw it operating in 
America in the 1830’s, the author presents analyses by Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, William Leggett, Robert Rantoul, Jr., and others. 
A detailed and helpful comparison is made between the political 
techniques employed by Van Buren and those used previously 
by Jackson. Convincing reasons are given for Van Buren’s 
orton to proceed along the road that had been blazed by 
Jackson. 


The author believes that many of Jackson’s original beliefs 
had been discarded by his party by 1846. The fight against 
the Bank had been nearly forgotten by the middle 1840’s. Jack- 
son’s suspicions of corporations of all kinds was being replaced 
by a friendly attitude toward business by Democratic leaders 
who realized that corporations provided jobs for their con- 
stituents. Even a paternalistic government seemed acceptable 
to farmers who wanted roads built. Moreover, the newly arrived 
immigrant was being courted by the Democratic party. These 
foreigners were to strengthen the Democratic party in its suc- 
cessful battle against the Whigs. By so modifying Jackson’s 
original concepts the party was enabled not only to survive 
but to become by 1856 the all powerful political group in the 
nation. 

PAUL KINIERY 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Volunteers. By David L. Sills. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1957. Pp. xx+320. $6.00. 


Polio has almost been conquered. This achievement is due 
in no small measure to the outstanding success of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. More people contributed 
annually to its “March of Dimes” than to any other national 
campaign. 

In an effort to explain this success and to investigate some 
general problems in the nature of voluntary associations, the 
American Institute of Public Opinion undertook two surveys 
of public attitudes toward diseases and contributions to fund 
raising campaigns and one survey of the National Foundation’s 
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volunteers. The Bureau of Applied Social Research under the 
direction of the author conducted a simultaneous study of thirty- 
seven Foundation county chapters. The book is a report of 
this research presented in the style of the Bureau’s voting 
studies. We have here an excellent combination of both an 
extensive and an intensive approach to the same subject. 

Various characteristics of American society, the organiza- 
tion of the Foundation, and the volunteers themselves are used 
to explain its distinctive success in “maintaining membership 
interest,” “preserving organization goals,” “recruiting volun- 
teers.” “assisting polio victims,’ and “raising funds.” Some 
practical inferences can easily be made by those concerned with 
these problems in a voluntary association. 

A major difficulty of all post hoc explanations, however, 
appears. In seeking to explain the success of the organization, 
the author cites the functional aspects of such factors as the 
autonomy of the local chapter. The dysfunctional aspects of 
some of these same factors could just as well be used to ex- 
plain the failure of the organization had this been the case. 

What happens to a volunteer association when its final 
goals are attained? We have learned, since the publication of 
this fine study, that an important postscript will be added this 
spring when the National Foundation announces its future 
course. 

PAUL J. REISS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The War Blind in American Social Structure. By Alan G. Gow- 

man. New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 1957. 

P. xv+237. $4.00 

This study is probably a labor of love since the writer him- 
self was blinded in World War II. It is a far cry, however, 
from the heart-string tugging that might be expected, and the 
author, a Harvard Ph.D., is to be congratulated for his rigorous 
methodology and the objectivity of his analysis. This explora- 
tion into the role of the blinded and the adjustment of the 
blind within the role may well be a landmark in the scientific 
study of the handicapped. 

The primary purpose of the study is to explain the social 
isolation of the blind. The author wisely probes for the reasons 
behind this isolation within the matrix of social attitudes toward 
the blind and the self-attitudes of the blinded. The sources 
of data included questionaires administered to sighted high 
school students (accessibility, unfortunately, seems to be the 
major factor in the selection of the high school universe) and 
intensive interviews of a small number of individuals blinded 
in World War II. Finally, there was controlled observation 


of the different behavior of sighted clerks toward blinded as i 


opposed to sighted purchasers. 
The orientation of the analysis is decidedly sociological, em- 
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ploying the Parsons “actor in the social situation” framework. 
Fortunately, it is free of the polysyllabic neologisms which often 
obscure this type of analysis. The conclusions of the study 
proceed “from recognition of the blunt fact of functional in- 
adequacy” (p. 195). The author succeeds very clearly in estab- 
lishing, however, that patterns of (mistaken) belief about blind- 
ness often result in reactions of the sighted to the blinded 
which assign them a status different in kind from the sighted, 
ie. inadequate as opposed to adequate. Thus there is a failure 
to recognize the various degrees of adequacy of the blinded. 
JACK H. CURTIS 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


The Social System of the High School. By C. Wayne Gordon. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. Pp. xi+184. $4.00. 


In this doctoral dissertation done at Washington University 
of St. Louis, C. Wayne Gordon set out to study “social structure 
found to be significantly related to the behavior of adolescents. 
Specifically, it explores the theory that the dominant motiva- 
tion of the high school student is to achieve and maintain a 
— social status within the organization of the school’ 
p. 1). 

In order to achieve his goal, Dr. Gordon establishes an 
individual’s place in the informal social structure through the 
use of sociographs and activity rating sales and then analyzes 
the student behavior in the light of his findings. 

Dr. Gordon gives a short, concise background study of the 
community, as well as the school, and then studies the student 
organizations, formally and informally. Formal organizations 
include the athletic, cultural, and social organizations of the 
school, while the informal include cliques, clubs, dating pat- 
terns, and the like. Gathering of data on informal social and 
cultural organizations seems to have been through personal in- 
terview and reaction of the students. 

This is an excellent study of the social system of the one 
school that it covers. And it should serve as a guide to other 
studies to be made in the future. 

EUGENE JANSON, S.M. 
Assumption High School, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Industrial Sociology. By Eugene V. Schneider. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. Pp. vii+559. $6.75. 

As a text of more than 200,000 words, Industrial Sociology 
is the author’s fulfillment of his aims to “systematize a large 
body of existing research” in a frame of reference describing 
“social structure in modern large-scale industry.” 

_ The content is simply partitioned into four parts: the first 
is historical and theoretical, followed by the structure of in- 
dustry. Parts Three and Four portray the Role of Labor as 
Individual and Collective with its strain and loyalty. The vol- 
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ume ends with the effective incidence of Industry on Society, 

Although the author admits selectivity in his choice of 
materials (over 200 pages deal with the role of Labor) and 
aims to circumvent the charge that industrial sociology is man- 
agement-orientated, the text is “inherently neutral.” 

This effort “to codify ... separate pieces of research” re- 
sults in an authoritative historical record that reads coherently 
at a nice pace. It should interest the advanced student of 
Business and Sociology. This book in the McGraw-Hill Series 
in Sociology and Anthropology is a fine selection. 

ALBERT BONELLI 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Human Motivation: Probability and Meaning. By Fred T. 
Schreier. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957. Pp. 
Xviii+256. $5.00. 

Taking the author on his own terms we can evaluate the 
success of this venture in the light of the objectives set forth in 
the foreword. The principles on which the book is based are 
(1) that behavioral scientists must seek the casual laws of 
motivation, (2) that our chances of forming perfect laws of 
motivation are slim, therefore we must (at least at present) 
have recourse to probabilities, (8) that the methods of correla- 
tion currently in use in sociology and psychology must be re- 
placed by correlation techniques capable of dealing with con- 
figurations, viz., joint correlation analysis, and (4) that “‘mean- 
ing’ must be admitted and “understanding is a sufficient cri- 
terion for the verification of motivation” (p. xili). 

In elaborating corollaries from these principles into an in- 
tegrated system cutting across sociology, psychology, and philos- 
ophy the author presents his story at three different levels, as 
logical structure, as logical structure transformed into psycho- 
logical model, and as logical structure transformed into sta- 
tistical formula. 

How well does he achieve his objectives? Superbly. The 
outcome is at once a refutation of materialistic monism and 
a middleground for the meeting of minds attuned to logical 
significance with minds attuned to statistical “significance.” In- 
gesting this little book takes a great deal of time; digesting it 
even longer. The investment is recommended. 

JACK H. CURTIS 

Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


The Religious Dimensions of Personality. By Wayne E. Oates. 

New York: Association Press, 1957. Pp. xii+320. $4.50. 

An effort to match and compare any two sets of complicated 
concepts is always an engaging affair. Verbal agreement or 
disagreement is one level, the lowest. And when one ascends, 
begins to match and compare meanings, careful and astute in- 
sight is a premium. 
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Wayne E. Oates is interesting as a theologian and a psychol- 
ogist. With training from the Southern Baptist Seminary and 
a going career as Professor of the Psychology of Religion and 
Pastoral Care at the same institution, his search is for an 
interpenetration of psychological concepts, those which have 
grown out of the modern empirically oriented experimentations 
of the past two generations, and the theological concepts, par- 
ticularly those of St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and the Protestant 
theologians, Schleiermacher and Tillich in particular. 

The book, while not following strictly the form, is intended 
to be a dialogue. Most of the best modern, experimental psychol- 
ogists are allowed to speak eloquently. A limited number of 
Protestant, and a still more limited number of Catholic, theo- 
logians speak as well. But the limits of the book are the limits 
of those who speak; or, rather, who are allowed to speak. 

Assuredly modern psychologists, though their concepts are 
explicitly set with space-time referents, have had much to say 
of man’s spirit, and his God. Without allowing their insights 
to be so limited and referred, a good many theologians seem- 
ingly unknown to Dr. Oates, have found much more to say. 

Psychologists know experimentally of “direction” in the act 
of seeing with one’s eyes. A thing is not just seen; there is 
movement or direction in the function of the eye affecting the 
image of the object seen. From data such as these, many infer, 
like Allport, that in human perception the concept of structure 
and movement is already implied. 

The point is this: concepts from experimental psychology, 
in general, have a downward movement, toward space-time, to- 
ward material. In this direction they show the limits of man, 
his spirit, his EGO: the suffering, trials, the divisions and con- 
fusions that are part of the act of being human. The theological 
concepts of sin, redemption, salvation, imply much the same. 
And I suppose this is an aspect of the compatibility of even 
empirical psychology and theology. 

There is more, however. Theological concepts are not space- 
time referred. Though they originate in nature, in human in- 
tellectual activity, they are not bound to the merely human. 
Even God in revealing Himself used human tools of thought, 
but used them to raise men’s minds beyond the world into 
Eternity. 

Wayne E. Oates does not seem to perceive that human 
thought can get off the ground, i.e., that it can perceive, though 
dimly and “as in a mirror,” the realm which is above nature, 
Sin, Redemption, and even the nature of Christ are, to him, 
reducible to the same categories of phenomena as trauma, 
catharsis, and sublimation. 

He seems not to understand that nature, the sciences that 
rationalize it in terms of itself, is but the beginning of an 
understanding of what is more than nature, explaining nature 
from a point of view that is above and outside of nature. God’s 
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revelation came through nature, but from a point above it, 
And man’s salvation is, again, in nature, but by means and for 
objectives that surmount nature. 

If there is to be analysis of the religious dimensions of per- 
sonality in any integral sense, that dimension which lies be- 
yond the referents of time and space must have its place. 

JOSEPH F. SCHEUER, C.PP.S. 
St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. 


The Gros Ventres of Montana: Part I Social Life. By Regina 
Flannery. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1953. Pp. xiii+ 221. $3.75. 


The Gros Ventres of Montana: Part II Religion and Ritual. By 
John M. Cooper. Edited by Regina Flannery. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1956. Pp. 
ix+491. $5.00. 


Our scientific knowledge of the Gros Ventres of Montana 
has consisted of two inadequate reports by A. L. Kroeber in 
1907 and 1908. In the late 1930’s and early 1940’s Dr. Cooper 
and Dr. Flannery, at the last minute, so to say, were able to 
record a surprisingly complete and highly interesting descrip- 
tion of this Algonkian-speaking equestrian tribe, from elderly 
informants whose contacts and traditional lore go back to the 
first third of the nineteenth century. 

Volume I by Flannery, after a valiant attempt to recon- 
struct the history of these elusive people, gives a broader 
account than would be indicated by the term “Social Life.” 
Besides the ordinary details on tribal customs, kinship and 
life cycle, their whole economy of buffalo and horses, the ‘‘neces- 
sities of life,” war practices, system of values and prestige, 
are so vividly described that one almost forgets that they are 
not eyewitness reports of a hundred years ago. 

Father Wilhelm Schmidt in the second volume of his 
Ursprung der Gottesidee (1929) lamented the lack of informa- 
tion in Kroeber’s two volumes on the religion of the Gros Ven- 
tres (p. 672). Msgr. Cooper has amply made up for this defi- 
ciency by an exact and complete account of their beliefs in a 
Supreme Being, the Flat Pipe and the Feathered Pipe ritual, 
the sacred dances, prayers, sacrifices, oaths, vows, curing prac- 
tices, and ethics. He demonstrates, beyond doubt, the origin- 
ality, clarity, and purity of their monotheism. This posthv- 
mous work is a fitting memorial to a fine Catholic scien- 
tist. R.I.P. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


Argyle, Michael, THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR, 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, xiii+239 pp. $6.00. 

Avril, A. M., THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS, Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers, 1957, vii+153 pp. $2.75. 

Burghardt, Walter J. THE TESTIMONY OF THE PATRISTIC AGE 
CONCERNING MARY’S DEATH, Westminster, Maryland: Newman 
Press, 1957, viii+59 pp. $0.95. 

Coleburt, Russell, AN INTRODUCTION TO WESTERN PHILOSOPHY, 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1957, xiv+240 pp. $4.00. 

Coleman, James S.. COMMUNITY CONFLICT, Chicago: Free Press, 1957, 
31 pp. $1.50. 

Crosser, Paul K., ECONOMIC FICTIONS, New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957, xxiii+322 pp. $4.75. 

Fox, Joseph, THE CHRONICALLY ILL, New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957, xix+229 pp. $3.95. 

Karrer, Otto, MEISTER ECKEHART SPEAKS, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957, 72 pp. $2.75. 

Lauterbach, Albert, INCREASING THE WEALTH OF NATIONS, Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1957, 40 pp. $1.00. 

Mihanovich, Clement S., Robert J. McNamara, William N. Tome (editors), 
GLOSSARY OF SOCIOLOGICAL TERMS, Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1957, ix+36 pp. $0.85. 

Moloney, James Clark, FEAR: CONTAGION AND CONQUEST, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957, xii+140 pp. $3.75. 

Neustatter, W. Lindesay, PSYCHOLOGICAL DISORDER AND CRIME, 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, 248 pp. $6.00. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, WHAT THE CHRISTIAN HOPES FOR IN SOCIETY, 
New York: Association Press, 1957, 125 pp. $0.50. 

Porterfield, Austin L., MIRROR, MIRROR — ON SEEING YOURSELF 
IN BOOKS, Ft. Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation, 1957, ix+282 pp. 
$3.50 (class or club); $5.00 (trade). 

Ryan, Mary Perkins, KEY TO THE PSALMS, Chicago: Fides Publishers, 
1957, xii+187 pp. $3.50. 

Spalding, Romalda, THE WRITING ROAD TO READING, New York: 
Whiteside, Inc., & William Morrow & Co., 1957, 238 pp. $4.00. 

Staab, Giles J. THE DIGNITY OF MAN IN MODERN PAPAL DOC- 
TRINE: LEO XIII to PIUS XII — 1878—1955, Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1957, vi+154 pp. $1.75. 

United Nations: ANATOMY OF REVOLUTION, Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1957, 65 pp. $1.00. 

NEW FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE, Washington: Public Affair Press, 
1957, viii+-125 pp. $2.75. 

Weigel, Gustave, A CATHOLIC PRIMER ON THE ECUMENICAL 

MOVEMENT, Maryland: Newman Press 1957, x+79 pp. $0.95. 
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Barrenechea, Mauro, S.J., “Formacion de dirigentes sindicales en EE. UU.” 
(Union Leaders Formation in U.S.A.), Fomento Social (Madrid, 
Spain) Vol. XII, N. 46, Juneo 1957. 

United States economic prosperity is studied with interest and ad- 
miration by other countries. But it is frequently forgotten that this 
prosperity could not exist if the wages of American workers were as low 
as those of South American workers. The high real wages of American 
workers are mainly due to good labor-management relations laws, to 
an efficient judiciary system that enforces these laws and to a well pre- 
pared group of labor leaders. 

The old leaders were formed by trial-and-error, but the young union 
officials usually received a fairly good preparation through three main 
channels: Catholic Labor Schools or institutes, non-Catholic universities 
and the union programs. 

The Catholic institutions were founded, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of Pope Pius XI, in order to form unions with members 
Catholic in religion and morality. This was done “so that they, in turn, 
may be able to permeate the unions with the good spirit which should 
direct them in all their activity.” There were two ways of preparing 
people for the diffusion of this “good spirit’: the one practiced by the 
dioceasan clergy through Labor Schools and the other by Institutes of 
Labor-Management Relations, most of which are directed by Jesuits. 

The author briefly describes the evolution and decline of the Labor 
Schools, and evaluates their program and results. Then he analyzes the 
variations of the original idea through successive institutions founded 
by the Jesuits. First, they started by trying to give labor to all people. 
However, they found it more fruitful to concentrate on the union officials 
themselves. 

The second differentiation took place with regard to whether the 
courses would be exclusively dedicated to workers (as St. Francis 
Xavier’s, in New York), or would they admit management also (either 
separately, as Rockhurst, in Kansas City, did for a while; or together, 
as St. Peter’s in New Jersey). 

A third development followed. In some instances — the University 
of Detroit, for example — the Jesuits initiated an extension program of 
union education for adults. Later they switched to a major program 


leading to an academic degree. The Institute of Loyola University of | 


Chicago, with its Internship Program, is mentioned in this article as one 
of the most noteworthy institutions dedicated to graduate studies in 
Industrial Relations. 

While all the preceeding institutions give preference to the tech- 
nical instruction and training in order to form better union officials, 
some other institutions — such as St. Joseph’s Retreat League in Boston — 
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were created in order to provide both rank-and-file and union leader 
with “moral leadership,” through religious and ethical formation. 

On the non-Catholic side, more than twenty-five colleges and univer- 
sities have been giving excellent courses for union officials. And among 
the unions, the Institute of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union of New York is mentioned by the author and its program is ex- 
plained in some detail. The joint efforts of universities and unions 
together are also considered in this article. 

The author then comments on some criticism that his been written 
regarding the limited use of audio-visual and other modern techniques 
in Catholic institutions. This deficiency does not come from the Catholic 
mentality as such, since Pope Pius XII, in two allocutions quoted by 
the author, strongly recommends the use of modern pedagogical devices 
precisely in education programs for labor. 

The author hopes that the study of American “labor education” 
institutions may provide Spanish-speaking countries with suggestions for 
possible adaptations. 


Barragan, Roberto, “Sobre el Trabajo” (Reflections on Work), Revista 
de la Escuela de Contabilidad, Economia y Administracion, Monterray 
(Mexico), Vol. IX, N. 35, July 1957. 


The author of this essay has an M.A. in sociology and is a professor 
of this subject in the Technological Institute of Monterray (Mexico). 

This is an attempt to present a philosophical and sociological inter- 
pretation of human work. Work is a social activity, because through it 
man acknowledges other men, interchanges things and activities with them. 

But work, the author contends, is also wnsocial, in the sense given 
to his word by such philosophers as Hobbes and Kant, since it is work 
that makes man emerge from the wide social group to which he belongs 
and to join an élite at a higher level. 

There are two main factors that compel men to this unsocial move: 
1) an economic reward: an income (wage, salary, or honorary) and con- 
sequently a more comfortable living: 2) an intellectual reward: more 
knowledge, new experiences, education. On the other hand, there is 
another factor in human nature that counters this social tendency: the 
individualistic instinct. Every person thinks of himself as the center of 
his surroundings and judges every situation on the bases of his own 
experience. Yet this individualistic instinct may be overcome by a stronger 
drive: the drive toward a rewarding group. 

The industrial work group, a social group, in an enterprise, and as 
such is governed by the principles of cohesion of similitude or cohesion 
of difference. The cohesion of similitude lends to the creation of a 
group-conscience in the individuals. The cohesion of difference attracts 
individuals or groups with different skills, in order to supplement each 
other and achieve common ends through coordinate cooperation. These 
groups must be limited; ordinarily, the smaller they are, the stronger 
will be their adaptability, intercommunication, efficiency, etc. The inter- 
communication within the group increases the cohesion of the group and 
the possibility of evaluating present work and planning for the future. 
The author makes several applications of the preceding principles 
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to the techniques of “Scientific Management” of Frederick W. Taylor, 
as well as to the human relations norms based in Taylorism. 

This article is an interesting study of the social factors involved 
in industrial work in our modern era. When St. Joseph, for instance, 
made tables at his home in Nazareth, he never was subject to either a 
social or an unsocial compulsion. Later on, some of these factors appeared 
as the medieval guilds evolved and waxed strong in the growing cities, 
Finally, the whole set of social factors became fully apparent when the 
factory whistle started blowing every morning in our capitalistic society, 

However, we do not agree with the author in the use of the term 
“unsocial” as applied to the trend to emerge from a wide social group 
and to join an upper élite. The aim of this move is, per se, a social one, 
ie., to enter a more rewarding group. The fact that by so doing he 
separates from his former group (the unskilled ones, for instance) is 
not intended for its own sake; it happens as a necessary consequence of 
his move. 

Now, in a philosophical essay like this, things or actions ought to 
be named after their nature, essential characteristics or ends. Since 
the end of this move is not to separate, but to join (to join an upper 
and more cohesive group), this move, therefore, should not be called 
“unsocial” (regardless of Hobbes and Kant), but should be identified with 
a concept expressing a higher and stronger degree of sociability. 

MAvuRO BARRENECHEA, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Iil. 


Kelly, Gerald, S.J., “Christian Principles and Race Relations,” IJnter- 
racial Review, Vol. XXX, No. 8, August 1957; 134-138. 


This adaptation of a chapter from Father Kelly’s book, Guidance for 
Religious (Newman Press), aims to show Religious what they can do to 
improve race relations in America. As the author points out, however, 
the same points concern all Christians, albeit especially Religious. The 
great discrepancy between the ideal rights, both natural and civil, which 
belong to the Negro, and the actual situation in which the American 
Negro finds himself frequently, even in relations with white Catholics, 
constitute a scandal to the Negro, a scandal which can keep Negroes from 
the faith. Moreover, this discrepancy constitutes a grave violation of 
justice and charity. 

If we wish to remedy the situation, three steps are necessary. First, 
we must recognize the problem. Secondly, we must disapprove of segrega- 
tion. Thirdly, we must take practical action. The individual may do 
something about the problem in three ways. The first is to develop a 
truly Christian inner spirit toward the Negro. The chief means to this 
are prayer and the cultivation of sympathetic understanding of the 
Negro’s plight. This sympathetic understanding will tend to offset any 
aversion that individuals may feel toward the Negro and to replace 
it with a kind of fellow-feeling. The second is to exercise care in our 
speech, even when alone with members of our own race. The third is 
to show the same signs of friendship to the Negro as we would to a 
white under the same circumstances. But the individual effort is not 
enough. It is necessary for individuals to band together to better the 
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Negro’s situation by group action. Here the author recommends such 
organizations as the NAACP’ and interracial councils, political action of 
various types, etc. For the Religious, the importance of desegregation 
in schools, churches, convents, and seminaries is pointed out. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the chief merit of this article is 
its pointing to the impor#@pce of the development of a proper Christian 
inner spirit on the part of individuals. Desegregation would produce 
more harm than good if Negroes and whites were to remain antagonistic 
to each other. It is the spirit of Christian charity alone that can achieve 
a Christian solution. Group action might achieve justice without charity, 
unless it is accompanied by the inner spirit of charity in individuals. 
The recognition of the need for steps to improve the plight of the Negro 
should not, however, be based on conversion-theology. As the author 
himself recognizes, considerations of justice and charity demand our 
efforts. Indeed, here we have the primary reasons — the Negro too is a 
child of God with God-given rights. Even if we had little hope for his 
conversion, these facts would be sufficient to convict us of sin. 

JOSEPH J. SIKORA 
Loyola University, Chicago, Iil. 


Weigel, Gustave, S.J., “American Catholic Intellectualism — A Theolo- 
gian’s Reflections,” The Review of Politics, Vol. 19, No. 3, July 1957; 
275-307. 

Both penetrating and objective, this article, originally presented to 
the 1957 meeting of the Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural 
Affairs, is an examination of the influences which are actually militating 
against a natural development of the intellectual person who professes 
belief in the Catholic Faith. 


The present situation, an astonishing dearth of Catholic scholars, is 
defined as a sociological problem with religious dimensions. Concerned 
primarily with the religious dimensions, the author points out that theology 
as the norm of truth has been superimposed in areas of science by some 
churchmen. They even believed that the theologian can criticize the scientist, 
though the former be scientifically uninformed and the latter is concerned 
with hic et nunc generalizations. American Catholics have adopted forms 
of social definition which present the American scene as an on-going 
challenge to the Catholic Faith. They envision America as anti-Catholic 
and in need of being challenged in the area of theological controversy. 
As a consequence, scholarship is an esteemed preoccupation only when 
put at the service of a missionary aim. 

“The general Catholic community in America does not know what 
scholarship is” (p. 299). This can be evidenced in our philosophy classes 
which are plagued by the ghost of theology. Philosophy, rather than 
being a personal quest of truth, becomes “a predigested apologetic of 
religious belief” (p. 301). There is always a suspicion of the modern 
so teachers reduce the modern to the old and supply ready-made answers. 
The result: a dictionary philosophy, a subtle reductionism by which we 
call a thinker by a word which can be located in a dictionary. In one 
comprehensive sweep we understand the man’s thought. 
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There is, of course, the real problem — whose dimensions are still 
only vaguely seen — of the relationship of the scholar to the Catholic 
community. Within the structure of the Church the clergy possesses 
final responsibility. Yet their training in the seminary — referred to 
as technical training by Monsignor John Tracy Ellis — is certainly not 
geared to producing scholars. The clergy, acquainted with intellectual 
categories somewhat foreign to the contemporary, oppose the words of 
the scholars as an attempt to support the magisterium of the Church, 
never seeming to recognize there is frequently not opposition but only 
agreement on different levels. 

What to do? We cannot legislate scholars. We must loudly and 
clearly point out that there is no opposition between scholarship and 
sanctification; “next to the contemplation of God, the contemplation of 
God’s creation is the noblest action of man” (p. 307). 

RoBERT M. BARRY 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

















